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“ Orthodoxy” is one of those degenerate words which has 
lost its original meaning. It no longer means right doc- 
trine, but a peculiar kind of doctrine which is claimed to be 
right. Some of the doctrines which take shelter under that 
name even Presbyterians now admit are not right. The full 
perverted meaning of the word “orthodoxy” in our time is, 
“JT am right, and you are wrong.” ‘This meaning the in- 
telligence of the world has condemned; and to this meaning, 
including trials for heresy, excommunication, non-fellowship 
for heretics like Universalists and Unitarians, the intelli- 
gence of the churches no longer consents. 
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In the discussion going on concerning the wisdom of 
allowing the students at the Institute of Technology, Boston, 
to drink beer and smoke at an evening meeting presided 
over by one of the Faculty rather than to have their meet- 
ings, without regulation, in hotels and other places, where 
the temptation would be much greater, there is one thing to 
be said which we have not seen stated. A considerable 
number of the students will not smoke or drink beer in one 
place or another. If students’ meetings were held in hotels, 
they would not attend, and would not be tempted to acquire 
habits which their parents would probably disapprove. If 
the meeting is held under the patronage of the Institute, 
they are tempted to smoke and to drink, when they other- 
wise would abstain; or else, if these things are offensive to 
them, they are excluded from the general meetings of the 
students held under the patronage of the Institute. Now, 
without reference to the wishes of the parents who approve 
and of the students who drink and smoke ever so moder- 
ately, there is something to be said for the parents and pupils 
to whom such things seem shocking. Suppose one-half of 
the students were Jews, and, in place of tobacco and beer, a 
light lunch was spread, consisting of rolls and pork sausages. 
The principle would be the same. No matter what we may 
say about the healthfulness of bacon, ham and eggs, and 
sausages, their introduction at such a common “spread” 
would be regarded as an insult, and work as a measure of 
exclusion. 
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An orthodox exchange says, “To demand knowledge as 
the basis of belief is to invite the absurd.” To that state- 
ment we heartily agree. Knowledge implies full informa- 
tion; but where we have no full information we often have 
certainty upon which we proceed with the utmost confidence. 
Most of the things that relate to character, conduct, to the 
sentiments of the home, the intimacies of friendship, and the 
substance of faith, are matters of certainty although they 
are not matters about which we have or can have any full in- 
formation. The defect of what is sometimes called scientific 
religion is that it is based upon knowledge, while all scien- 
tific matters about which we have full information are 
necessarily superficial. They lie upon the surface of things, 
while science itself, for the principles which are fundamental, 
falls back, as religion does, upon certainties about which we 
have and can have no full information. Heat, light, elec- 
tricity, gravitation, the composition of matter and its very 
existence, are profound mysteries. 
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In the Church of England there is a movement under way 
to educate boys taken out of the elementary school, so that 
from their seventeenth or eighteenth year they will be in the 
line of preparation for ordination. The supply from the 
public schools (which in England correspond to our pri- 
vate schools and academies) and the universities is insuffi- 
cient for the needs of the Church. The boys whom it is 
proposed to catch in their youth will be the sons of poorer 
parents than those who are entitled to describe themselves 
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as “gentlemen,” or of higher rank. This is the method so 
successfully pursued by the Catholic Church. A good 
thing about it is that it opens a career for any poor boy, 
from deacon’s orders to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. 
But at the same time it largely removes the element of 
choice, and leads a youth into a narrow path, where for 
seven years he gets little of that free intercourse with the 
world of men, so necessary in a successful ministration in 
things spiritual. Some one said of the Episcopal School at 
Cambridge, Mass., that it had contrived to spread the idea 


‘among students that it was a gentlemanly thing to be an 


Episcopal minister. That is an excellent thing to have 
done, but we suspect that the impression that needs to be 
made upon the youth of this generation is that it is a manly 
thing to be a minister, or, if there are to be women in the 
pulpit, it is a womanly thing to be a minister of religion. 
Minister means servant; and the most virile youth of our 
time are eagerly asking, not merely how they can make 
money and fame, but how they can serve, how they can do 
something which will be of service to the world. 
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THE engagement of anumber of young women to go to the 
Philippines to act as amanuenses and typewriters starts the 
usual senseless jokes about the pretty typewriter. The 
standard subjects, for those who are jocularly disposed, are 
lawyers, doctors, stepmothers, mothers-in-law, and _ type- 
writers. Asan exchange says about these young women, if 
the jests have any truth in them, they are not funny. If they 
are not founded on truth, they are cruel. Many modest, self- 
sacrificing, and self-respecting young women, earning their 
own living and contributing to the support of widowed 
mothers and younger children, are grieved and humiliated 
by finding the class to which they belong made sport of at 
the expense of their reputation for ladylike conduct. The 
boast of the American citizen is that a woman can travel 
from Bangor to San Francisco, not only without danger of 
insult, but sure of protection in any emergency while on her 
way. In no country in the world has such liberty been 
given to women, and nowhere else have they shown that 
they richly deserve the trust that has been put in them. 
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WE have received a letter from a Congregationalist min- 
ister in the South which illustrates the difference there may 
be in the way we appear to ourselves and in the way in 
which others see us. Our correspondent is very frank, and 
states some of the objections he has to Unitarian methods. 
He says: ‘‘A favorite way is to quietly and lamb-like fill, if 
possible, a chair in Congregational Christian colleges and 
seminaries; and then, contrary to confessions of faith to 
which they profess to subscribe, they teach Unitarianism. 
Examples are many: such as_ professors of Chicago 
Seminary and Payne of Bangor. You say you cannot con- 
trol the actions of individuals. Has the Christian Register 
ever cried out against such dishonesty? Have you ever an- 
nounced to’ the world your disapproval of acting such a 
lie? Another favorite method of Unitarians is to court an 
orthodox congregation and win a call, preach a few years, 
take the church over into the Unitarian fold, or hopelessly 
divide it, as was the case in , where Dr. was 
the minister. Was that honest and right?” Charges of 
this kind are sometimes made against the Jesuits who are 
accused of allowing men of their order to enter the An- 
glican Church, for instance, and quietly use their influence to 
carry their pupils and communicants over to the Church of 
Rome. We have known Unitarians to be accused of steal- — 
ing churches and colleges, but heretofore the charge has — 
been that they committed their sins openly. But this new 
charge that they are like Jesuits in disguise is a srpusiag 
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revelation of the old saying, ‘‘ One-half of the world does 
not know how the other half lives.” We think Messrs. Gil- 
bert, Mitchell, and Payne will be surprised to learn that 
they are supposed to be Unitarian emissaries sent out by 
Unitarians to deceive the elect, and to work havoc with the 
faith of young men. 
od 

PRESIDENT SUMMERBELL in another column calls atten- 
tion to the omission on the part of the Christian Register to 
include the Christian body in the same class with Unitarians 
and Universalists. We may assure him that it is not from 
lack of knowledge, but from delicacy, that we have omitted 
the Christian denomination from our catalogue of liberal 
churches. While we have personal relations of affection 
and sympathy with many of the members of that organiza- 
tion, we almost invariably get from them the impression 
that they, on the whole, would prefer to be regarded as on 
the orthodox side of the line. During the last five years 
there have been negotiations between the Christians and the 
Orthodox Congregationalists looking toward a union of the 
two bodies. We have watched the proceedings with interest, 
but have not felt called upon to interfere in any way,— cer- 
tainly not to do anything to the prejudice of our Christian 
friends by claiming them as allies of Unitarianism. The 
title of the National Conference is so elastic that no change 
would be required if at any time they should wish to draw 
nearer to us. I have no doubt the American Unitarian As- 
sociation would gladly treat them as it has the Universa- 
lists, and join in the appointment of a committee of co- 
operation and conference in missionary matters. 


The Bounds of Liberty. 


Among the primitive passions of the human soul is the 
love of liberty, and from the earliest time one of the princi- 
pal occupations of the human race has been the repression 
of liberty. A constant law of human life and action is illus- 
trated in this contending play of passion and prudence. 
Liberty is the law of life. Without liberty there can be no 
growth and vigorous action. But the love of liberty is law- 
less, and indulged without restraint makes havoc of all in- 
terests, even those of the actor whose liberties are concerned. 
Therefore, while liberty is of all privileges one of the most 
dearly loved, it is also most commonly feared and hated. 

In all the churches to-day, in all governments, in all socie- 
ties and homes, the one question which comes to the front 

in deliberation is this one: How far can we trust each other? 
How much liberty can we give to one another in thought 
and action? In all enlightened communities by common 
consent we now say, We must grant liberty. But the grant 
is immediately qualified by the phrase ‘‘ but not too much.” 
Labor will trust capital, but not too far. Capital will trust 
labor, but within narrow limits. The Presbyterian Church 
will trust its ministers, with limitations. Congregational 
liberty has its metes and bounds, and in the religious world 
called liberal there are often invisible barriers against which 
one may sometimes run with surprising effect. 
That liberty must be checked, guarded, restrained, and 
sometimes suppressed, there need be no doubt. The diffi- 
culty commonly lies in the method employed. Force is em- 
ployed from without by way of coercion, when it ought to 
be exerted from within by way of attraction. The atmos- 
phere that surrounds the earth may serve for illustration. 
_ Nobody knows what its boundaries are. That it has limits 
we all believe. That which fixes its circumference, deter- 
mines its destiny, and fits it for the uses of human beings, 
is the attraction of the earth. Now any man may exercise 
F his liberty without let or hindrance from his fellows when 
he wishes to ascend into the upper air and find the limits 
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of his atmospheric liberty. He may safely be trusted to go 
as high as he likes, with the certainty that, when the air is 
cold enough and rare enough, he will be glad to descend to 
the warmer regions below. 

In State and Church the same law holds good. If the 
central attraction be strong enough, the citizen and the saint 
will keep close to the essential principles of government and 
the conduct of life. They will voluntarily put themselves 
under restraint for the common good. They will even for- 
get their liberties in their desire to render service. A gov- 
ernment founded upon principles of equal civil rights, im- 
partial justice for all, the idea that governments not only 
derive their authority from the consent of the governed, but 
must always be administered for their benefit, need not 
trouble itself about the restraints of liberty. They will be 
automatic, they will either be self-applied by right-minded 
citizens, or, in the case of the lawless, be brought to bear 
upon them by common consent of the community. 

The Church which has at its centre, in its organization, in 
its declared motive, in the animated zeal of its founders and 
supporters, the desire and purpose to do justly, to love 
mercy, to walk humbly with God, need not trouble itself 
about the vagaries of its members. Those who are of it in 
temper and character will seek the light and warmth of its 
sanctuary, and will gladly join themselves with others for 
high service. Those who are not drawn and held by the 
central attraction need not be coerced to go or to stay if the 
Church is alive, active, and really at work. They who are 
not in sympathy with it, losing the centripetal attraction, 
will fly off into space, and, going, may, if they have weight 
enough, organize a new centre of their own with new attrac- 
tions and repulsions. 

The bond of union in the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, or 
the Unitarian churches is not a creed, or the lack of it, not 
a form of church government or aritual. It is some com- 
mon likeness, character, and purpose, something to do and a 
way of doing it, which bring together and keep together 
those who are like-minded. To preserve the distinctive 
character of these organizations and prevent the excesses of 
carelessness and license, the one thing to do is to increase 
the central attraction, to make more distinctive the form of 
useful service, and to make the yoke of service honorable 
and the bearing of burdens a thing to be desired. 


Revival. 


The church is not unique as a social institution, because 
often needing a revival. The school and our civic organiza- 
tion equally need, .from time to time, what might as well be 
called a revival ; that is, to be enlivened or revivified. This 
is due to the natural law that enforces rest on us collectively 
as well as individually. All growth is irregular, often very 
rapid, and then slowing up almost to cessation. There 
are also laws of periodicity that touch us in our religious 
life. We come around to points of social contact that stir 
our blood and speed us into new lines of emotional life. 
The Great Awakening of the eighteenth century, running 
into the nineteenth, followed a period of scepticism and 
revolt. Free inquiry had gone to the extreme of contempt 
for not only bigotry, but for religious life. Scepticism had 
grown to be supremely influential. The emphasis had been 
placed so strongly on freedom that obligation was lost sight 
of. Many of the leaders were doubtless men of true char- 
acter. Our nation-building was accomplished by an heroic 
generation of radicals, such as Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, 
Madison. Freedom went to laxity, and tumbled a few of 
these leaders into the maelstrom of agnosticism and license. 
Then came the revival, new life in the Church and less li- 
cense in State. Religion became the dominant factor; and 
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the preacher gained once more pre-eminent power over the 
people. 

That the latter end of the nineteenth century should have 
marked a great reaction to freedom of thought was natural. 
The revival era had gone to great extremes. It had 
brought into activity the uncultivated and untrained forces 
that knew no obligation to logic. The most extraordinary 
conceptions of God and the most extravagant interpreta- 
tions of Scripture resulted in a multiplicity of sects. The 
old town churches went out. Everything was thrown into 
the hands of peripatetic revivalists. Nothing was satisfac- 
tory in the way of emotion that was short of white-heat. 
Religion was built on the only social basis that then had 
existence. It was a narrow basis, before the steam age had 
widened our outlook. About the middle of the century we 
began to be brought into close contact with all quarters of 
the globe. Then science opened our eyes, and our souls 
also, to a more intimate fellowship with things and men. It 
became inevitable that we should lose our religious conceits 
and our bigotries, that we should broaden our basis of 
thought and feeling. ‘Toleration of other religions involved 
toleration of other sects of our own religion. Brotherhood 
culminated in the Parliament of Religions. 

Here comes in the wrong done by those who insist on 
identifying revival with survival. There is no question but 
what our breadth has gone so far as to enfeeble our devo- 
tion. We look abroad over the earth more freely, but we 
lock heavenward with less of longing and love. The remedy 
cannot be in the use of religious machinery of one hundred 
years ago. Old stage-coaches hauled out, and made to creak 
and pitch on their straps and springs, would not constitute 
progress for us. Revival means for us the trolley and the 
electric motor. If you wish to put new life into agriculture, 
you cannot do it by taking down the rusty sickle of one. hun- 
dred years ago or filling your houses with spinning-wheels 
and candle-dips. Agriculture is revivifying by new and very 
different methods,— by more science, more system, more 
collaboration of head with hand. Should a band of trouba- 
dours come to our doors with castanets and harps, we should 
not feel bound to put aside our pianos and violins. In fact, 
we should not expect to advance the musical taste and 
genius of the age by going back to the musical methods of 
the Middle Ages. The objection felt and expressed against 
rude and violent methods of reviving religion — denunciatory 
and coarse — are that they are no longer adapted to the age. 
Whatever good such measures once did, they do not reach 
even the illiterate in these days,— not until mental poise is 
broken down. That class is very small that can be per- 
manently benefited by picturesque descriptions of the ter- 
rors of a physical hell. The change that has come over the 
religious work among the lowliest classes is finely portrayed 
in Mr. Bullen’s “‘ Apostles of the South-east.” It is seen in 
the work carried on at the Hull Houses. The results of the 
old style of work were too seldom permanent. Hundreds 
were converted, only to relapse shortly, and require another 
revival. Out of this fact arose a crowd of such theories as 
“once in grace always in grace” that is, once converted 
always sure of heaven, character or no character. “ Per- 
fection,” or ‘sanctification,’ was another and equally mis- 
chievous folly. The convert became incapable of sin. 
Whatever he did was above the plane of God’s wrath 
because he had the security of Christ’s blood. 

A certain amount of simplicity is desirable. In our church 
work we are apt to get formalized,— to fall into a worship 
of the logical. It is not improbable that we need an occa- 
sional break-up of method, as well as of creed,— an invasion 
of novelty. The Salvation Army at first shocked propriety. 
It never will please the more conservative and cultured; yet 
Gen. Booth carefully avoided the unseemly and gross, 
while recognizing the needs of simpler minds that never can 
be guided by categories and demonstration. What is wanted, 
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always wanted, and what must be brought home to all 
classes, is the sympathy of love and the beauty of righteous- 
ness. These great living facts are not brought home to us 
by excitement or by terror, but by quickening in us attention 
to the claims of right and truth as against the false and 
wrong. Human nature at the very worst is in alliance with 
God. While, then, we do not dare to stand out against 
simple, homely, even crude ways of preaching God’s love 
and the gospel of Jesus, we dare not do otherwise than 
condemn the gross caricatures practised by peripatetic emo- 
tionalists. An element of hypnotism is in all such exercises. 
It is liable to create a social craze. It is possible to repeat 
the manias that overrun Europe in the Middle Ages. 
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American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Crooker’s Statement. 


I want to call the special attention of Post-office Mission 
workers and the ministers and members of our churches to 
a specially significant addition to the free tract list of the 
Association’s publications. It is a statement in a pamphlet 
of sixty-four pages of the historic record, the convictions, the 
achievements and hopes of the Unitarian churches; and it 
has been prepared for the Association by Rev. Joseph Henry 
Crooker, D.D. It is entitled “The Unitarian Church: Its 
History and Characteristics.” For short, it may be called 
Crooker’s Statement. 

In preparing it, the author has had in mind the needs of 
inquirers who have come to him in the course of a fruitful 
ministry, seeking the information which is here set down. 
Dr. Crooker has had the privilege of serving two churches 
situated at the seats of two great State universities,— the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison and the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. In these academic communities he 
has won the confidence and lasting affection of a large 
number of young men and women who have become and are 
to become influential members of the communities in which 
they live. He writes this statement out of this unique and 
happy experience. 

The statement does not represent a narrow sectarian view 
or a boastful spirit. With all his fellow-citizens in our free 
household of faith, Dr. Crooker recognizes that Unitarianism 
is not now, and probably never will be, the one universal 
religion. It is rather a particular form of the religious life. 
It is not so much a system as it isa habit of mind and a 
principle of conduct. The representative expression of this 
habit of mind is to be found in the constant witness borne 
to the present life of God in the present life of man. Every 
true Unitarian seeks to cultivate the religious spirit that 
includes all truth and the religious sentiment that embraces 
all men. Therefore, Dr. Crooker’s aim has been to affirm 
the great spiritual ideals of the human soul. He has been 
more intent on winning the doubtful, relieving the distressed, 
and inspiring the indifferent in matters pertaining to relig- 
ion than on criticising creeds or controverting outgrown 
dogmas. He has written in warm appreciation of all forms 
of sincere piety, and has erdeavored to speak the truth in 
love. He has made it plain that the mission of Unitarian 
teaching and work is “not to destroy, but to fulfil.” Its 
purpose is not to antagonize other forms of faith, but to sat- 
isfy some of the longings which those other forms of faith 
express; to discover and emphasize the permanent and 
universal elements of religious thought and life, and lead 
such powers on to nobler employment. 
toric continuity of the progressive spiritual life of the Chris- 
tian centuries. What Dr. Crooker has written is most hear- 
tily to be commended to all who wish to know something of 
the nature of our religious movement. 


It preserves the his-— 
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struction of an American canal. 


the most notable contests of the present session of Congress 

will take place upon the selection of a route for the canal, 
_ with the chances in favor of the ultimate selection of the 
Nicaragua route. 
7 
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This statement completes the series of booklets descrip- 
tive of our organization and habit of mind which I have long 
felt to be a need in our fellowship. The Unitarian Year 
Book gives the statistics of all our present organizations. The 
Unitarian Handbook gives the experience of our churches 
in the matter of efficient local church organization. The 
new Statement gives in a sufficiently complete form the his- 
tory of our movement and our characteristic principles. A 
minister may now have at hand material wherewith to an- 
swer any and all legitimate inquiries about the Unitarian 
movement which can be made to him. If a man wants to 
know how we conduct our churches or how we ought to con- 
duct our churches, give him the Handbook; if he wants to 
know the present statistics of our denomination, give him the 
Year Book ; if he wants to know of our history and charac- 
teristics, give him the Statement. As far as printed material 
in brief, cogent form is concerned, we are now well equipped 
to make our mission better understood in Christendom. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


A SPECTACULAR political struggle, which had been fought 
with unusual bitterness, was terminated in Columbus, Ohio, 
Saturday, when the Republican caucuses for the organiza- 
tion of the General Assembly of the State of Ohio took 
place. The struggle was between United States Senator 
Hanna and his colleague, Mr. Foraker, for the control of 
the two branches of the legislature. The caucuses resulted 
in the nomination of Mr. Hanna’s candidates for officers of 
the House; but in the Senate, on the other hand, Mr. Fora- 
ker’s friends will be in full control. The result of the or- 
ganization of the two houses of the General Assembly was 
regarded as having an important bearing upon the political 
destinies of Mr. Hanna, whose opponents in his own party 
are credited with the purpose of compassing his withdrawal 
from the United States Senate. As it is, Mr. Hanna and 
Mr. Foraker are both practically assured of another term 
in the Senate; but the fact that Mr. Hanna’s opponents, 
among whom Mr. Foraker is regarded as the chief, have 
succeeded in wresting the control of the Ohio Senate away 
from the senior senator’s friends is conceded to constitute 
a weakening in Mr. Hanna’s position in Ohio politics. 
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THe Panama Canal Company, the French corporation 
which has expended many millions of francs in the attempt 
to construct a ship canal across the isthmus of Panama, at 
the end of last week made a definite offer to the United 
State government of all the company’s works, rights, fran- 
chises, and equipment upon the isthmus for the sum of 
$40,000,000. Secretary Hay received the offer of the com- 
pany, and it has been submitted to the President. The 
latest offer of the Panama Canal Company is made evidently 
with a dona-fide desire to dispose of the canal property, which 
has depreciated very much in prospective value because of 
the possibility that the government of the United States may 
build a canal upon the Nicaragua route. A part of the ad- 
vocates of a canal, in both houses of Congress, are con- 
vinced that the Panama route, on the terms under which it 
has been made available to the United States, is to be pre- 
ferred to the Nicaragua route for the purposes of the con- 
It is expected that one of 
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troops, and the surrender of the administration of the island 
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to the Cubans, will be announced at an early date. In the 
first presidential election, which took place in Cuba last week, 
Senor Thomas Estrada Palma, who was the Cuban repre- 
sentative in Washington during the Cuban insurrection 
against Spain, the insurrection that culminated in the His- 
pano-American war, proved the choice of the people of Cuba 
for chief magistrate of the republic by a great majority. 
When the official formalities of the election of president 
shall have been completed, and a legislative assembly shall 
have been organized, the withdrawal of the American forces 
will begin; and it will continue gradually while the Cubans 
are organizing their military and police powers. It is under- 
stood distinctly that this withdrawal will not be completed 
until American interests in Cuba have been secured thor- 
oughly against any invasion, whether by the action of the 
Cubans themselves or by the aggression of any foreign 
power which now has or may have in the future any material 
claim against the island. It is understood that the adminis- 
tration in Washington has the fullest confidence in President 
Palma as an intelligent statesman, who is acquainted with 
the best American ideals. 
& 


Tue work of reform in Greater New York began in 
earnest last week. The Tammany administration went out 
of office on New Year’s Day; and one of the first acts of 
the reform government was to dismiss William S. Devery, 
the deputy commissioner of police, whose acts of omission 
and commission are held to be responsible largely for the 
earnest demand of the majority of the people of New York 
for a change in the government of the metropolis. Col. 
John N. Partridge, the new commissioner of police, has 
given the entire Acrsonne/ of his department to understand 
that the new police administration will not tolerate a con- 
tinuation of the conditions that obtained under the Tam- 
many régime, that the laws must be enforced without fear or 
favor, and that whoever fails to do his duty will be punished 
promptly and effectively. The work of reform was begun in 
other directions. Mr. Low, who before his inauguration as 
mayor disposed of his holdings, amounting to over $1,000,- 
ooo, in corporations that were at all likely to do business 
with the city, inaugurated a searching investigation of all 
the city departments, with a view to cutting down expenses 
by the abolition of sinecures and the substitution of capable 
men for the army of Tammany pensioners who have been 
crowding the city offices heretofore. 


& 


AN important step in American educational life was taken 
in Washington last Saturday, when Hon. John Hay, the 
Secretary of State, and other men of national prominence 
as statesmen, educators, and sociologists, formed a corpora- 
tion to be known as the Carnegie Institution. The institu- 
tion is to be established out of the proceeds of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s gift to the United States government of $10,000,- 
ooo in various securities, to be used for national educa- 
tional purposes. The articles of incorporation of the Car- 
negie Institution show that the objects of the institution are 
‘the promotion of study and research; ... to assist inves- 
tigations in science, literature, and art; to co-operate with 
governments, universities, colleges, technical schools, learned 
societies and individuals; to appoint committees of experts 
to direct special lines of research, publish and distribute 
documents, conduct lectures, and hold meetings; acquire 
and maintain a library, and in general to do and perform 
all things necessary to promote the objects of said institu- 
tion.” Among the incorporators, in addition to Mr. Hay, 
are Edwin D. White, justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, D. G. Gilman, former president of Johns Hopkins, 
and Hon, Carroll D, Wright, 
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THE question of conscription was brought before public 
attention in England last week by a poem which Rudyard 
Kipling published, and in which he urged the need of mili- 
tary training for young Englishmen. The poem itself was 
a picturesque effort, in which Mr. Kipling referred, in con- 
temptuous terms, to the “ flannelled fool” and the “ muddled 
oaf” who have figured in English sports, and urged the sub- 
stitution of military exercises in place of those trials of 
strength, quickness, and judgment which have been the tra- 
ditional features of outdoor life. Mr. Kipling’s poem had 
the effect of furnishing a text for an almost unanimous 
chorus of opinion against enforced military service in Eng- 
land. This opposition was voiced even by the London 
Times, with the political views of which Mr. Kipling, as ex- 
pansionist and imperialist, is in thorough accord. It is not 
known whether Mr. Kipling’s effort was the result of a de- 
liberate attempt upon the part of his friends in the cabinet 
to evoke a spontaneous expression of opinion upon the sub- 
ject of conscription. If such was the case, the unanimity 
of protest against Mr. Kipling’s view of the matter has done 
its work. Englishmen will never reconcile themselves to the 
plan of obligatory military service. 


ed 


THE delicate situation in Venezuela is complicated still 
more by a well-defined movement of revolt against President 
Castro of the Venezuelan Republic. This movement is led 
by Gen. Matos, a Venezuelan who last week landed men and 
ammunition at the small port of Uchire in Venezuela. The 
insurgent forces scattered throughout the republic are said to 
be collecting at given points, in pursuance of a military plan, 
for the purpose of making a concerted attack upon Castro’s 
forces. The position of the government is rendered still 
weaker by a movement of Colombian insurgents against it. 
The German government, which has been pressing a claim 
of $2,000,000 against Venezuela, has suspended coercive 
measures for the time being, and is watching the course of 
the revolution closely. The German government, it is an- 
nounced in Washington, has taken the United States into its 
confidence with regard to the kaiser’s plans to enforce the 
payment of his claim upon Venezuela, and has bound itself 
to refrain from any act upon the American continent which 
may be construed as a violation of the Monroe doctrine, 
either in actual fact or in mere outward appearance. 


Brevities. 


A Christmas carol in a Friend’s paper marks a change. 


The Bible is the great book for artists, thinkers, speakers, 
writers, and leaders of men. And yet a knowledge of the 
Bible loses half its value when the people generally do not 
understand Biblical quotations and allusions. 


When one receives a circular from a man who promises to 
teach him how to make money in stock speculation, by a 
sure method which he will impart for a few dollars, let him 
ask the sender of the circular why he doesn’t try it him- 
self. 


Since the energetic President of the United States knows 
from personal observation the nature of our dealings with 
the Indian, it is to be hoped that new light will be thrown 
upon that perplexing problem, and that something like hu- 
manity may be shown in our exercise of power over our 
helpless pensioners. 


Whenever the facts concerning the ancient history of the 
world are known and stated with due precision, the Church will 
always accept the statement, and prejudices will gradually 
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shape themselves accordingly. It shocks few intelligent peo- 
ple now to read the record of some event made from 5,000 
to 7,000 years B.C. 


Some ministers in our day are coming to grief through 
their trust in the new gospel of “hustle.” The great things 
are not done through hustling. The characteristics of the 
most enterprising and successful men are patience, steadi- 
ness, and perseverance. They “get there” by virtue of a 
clear intelligence constantly applied to the problems before 
them. 


A well-known “professor,” whose communications get 
into reputable magazines, claims that by aid of hypnotism 
he can increase in a wonderful way the power of singers, 
actors, orators, and scholars. Innumerable weak, ignorant, 
and ambitious creatures will be willing to pay for such ser- 
vice until they learn two of the great lessons of human ex- 
perience; namely, “ A fool and his money are soon parted” 
and “ There is no royal road to learning.” 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Too Much Explanation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I noticed in the Christian Register of December 26 a 
brief criticism headed “Too Much Explanation,” by 
“K. G.,” in which is questioned the wisdom of ministers 
analyzing the nature, character, and authority of Jesus 
in their discourses, and a case is cited where the preacher 
read the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel of John, but could 
not do so without many explanations. The writer says, in 
substance, why not read from the Bible and leave the expla- 
nations to the congregation, as it must be admitted that we - 
do not know all the facts about the life of Christ. It is, of 
course, a fact that we have only partial knowledge of his life ; 
but what is Zvown needs careful sifting and analysis. Jesus 
is an historical character; but it cannot be effectively denied 
that myth and allegory sprang up on every side and attached 
themselves to him, like barnacles to a ship, and after his 
death the process went on even more rapidly as the Gospels 
came into life. 

It is also to be remembered that comparatively few per- 
sons in a congregation will give time or thought to these 
questions outside of the church, 

There are, of course, many ministers who assume the 
absolute perfection of Jesus, so that all criticism is uncalled 
for, if it indeed is not blasphemy, from their standpoint. A 
clergyman who takes this tranquil position, is simply drift- 
ing in a smooth current with pleasant company; but what is 
he really doing for the world? Every man has a head as 
well as a heart; and, as sermons are for thousands of people 
the only source of knowledge on theological subjects, I can 
see no reason why the preacher should not go to the bottom 
of all religious questions. 

Jesus was a unique character in many respects, and 
showed originality and strong characteristics. How subtle 
his arguments often are to bring out a point! 

He loved nature, and saw beauty in all her works. Every 
flower had a lesson to teach, and the lilies of the field serve 
as an emblem for God’s relation to man. His sympathies 
were always with the oppressed and down-trodden; and, 
more than all this, he must have had a strong personality of 
character, which cannot be put in words, though we have all 
seen it in individuals. 

The other side of his nature showed limitations and faults. 

He made mistakes in judgment; and his views of evil, the 


existence of a devil, the day of judgment, and God’s anger, 


— 


; aa 


_ were far from the truth. We also find Jesus at times very 
bitter in his denunciations of all who do not believe in him, 
and again we find him discouraged and despondent. 

_ I feel that Unitarian preaching is, on the whole, more 
searching and broader than exists in churches of other de- 
nominations; but I hate to see in your valuable paper any 
criticism that censures its spirit. F. A. 
YARMOUTHPORT, MAss. 


The “ Christians.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


So often do I read in your paper statements that seem to 
assume that the Unitarian and Universalist churches are the 
only ones not laden down with creeds, superstitions, etc., 
that I have come to the conclusion that many of your writers 
are entirely ignorant of a body called “Christians.” I shall 
assume that your readers are acquainted with a gentleman 
called Horace Mann. He was a member of this denomina- 
tion, joining one of their churches at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
when my grandfather, Nicholas Summerbell, was pastor. 
Horace Mann considered this to be the first church that he 
could join. I am not aware that he ever united with any 
other. 

Let me give their principles, to which, I feel sure, you will 
agree to a greater or less extent : — 

Christ the only leader. 

Christian character the only test of fellowship and mem- 
bership. 

Individual interpretation of the Scriptures the right and 
duty of all. 

The Bible the only creed. 

Christian the only name. 

The union of all Christians. 

Many prominent Unitarians accept some of these prin- 
ciples: the name, Martineau; union, E. E. Hale; individual 
interpretation, Channing; leadership of Christ, Preamble to 
Constitution of National Conference adopted in 1894; the 
Bible, the only creed, is almost practically accepted by the 
Christian Register of Dec. 26,1901. “Go where you will 
among the sacred books of the world, looking for sublime 
examples of ethical instruction for the benefit of the young, 
the most liberal seekers, soon or late, come back to the 
Jewish Scriptures as containing, after all, the finest examples 
which have been gathered up from the results of human ex- 
Perience.” 

In the olden days, the days of the giants, the Unitarians 
fea Christians worked together. At the American Chris- 
tian Convention, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, a prominent Uni- 
tarian, Dr. Bellows I believe, was the presiding officer. 

The Unitarians and Christians united in the patronage of 
Meadville Theological Seminary, several of the most promi- 
nent men among the Christians of to-day being graduates 
ot that school. 

_ Things were progressing nicely when fools with brains in 
both churches began to harshly criticise and call names. 
_ The result was that the two denominations drifted apart, 
a which was a loss to both and a direct injury to the religion 
» of the world. The Unitarians became dumbly intellectual, 
the Christians revival-shouting. 

__ But at the present time, without knowing it, the two are 
drifting toward each other. The Christians are building up 
educational institutions, the Unitarians are becoming 
e healthy and spiritual every day under the leadership of 
es Mr. St. John, and the policy of the denominational 


ae Shay’ the time come when co-operation, love, and fellow- 
‘ship shall be the predominating attitude between all. 
ans CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Schiller a Hundred Years Ago. 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


From land to land in search of refuge flying, 
Freedom and Peace are wandering forlorn ; 

In storms of war a century is dying, 

And shrieks of slaughter greet the new one born. 


Among divided States, in fierce commotion, 
The primal Furies ply their dark design; 

The rage of war stays not for boundless ocean, 
Nor for the gods of Nile and ancient Rhine. 


Imperial powers in rival greed contending 
That each should lord it, sole and undefied,— 
And every free-born tribe its neck be bending,— 
Hurl thunderbolt or trident far and wide. 


To them each land a tribute must be bringing: 
Then, as did Brennus in an age of night, 

Down on one scale the Gallic sword goes ringing, 
While, in the other, Justice weighs but light. 


The Briton with his merchant-navies mighty, 
Like greedy tentacles of sea-born kind, 

The realms of Neptune and of Amphitrite 
Would for his own domain possess and bind. 


Far as the strange stars of the southern heaven 
His restless legions unrelenting ride; 

All unknown isles and shores to him are given, 
All—save for Eden to his quest denied. 


Ah! vainly the whole chartered earth invading, 

Thou never canst descry that holy ground 
Where»Freedom’s laurel blooms, unmarred, unfading, 
And Man’s first innocence and youth are found. 


Through the vast earth thou travellest fast and faster; 
At its last limits scarce thy captains tire: 

But boundless lands, if brutal strength be master, 
Have scarce the space that happy hearts require. 


Back to thy soul’s first heaven-descended vision 

Withdraw, O Man, from this huge world of wrong! 

Freedom on earth is still a dream elysian, 

And beauty breathes but in a poet’s song. 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Little Dramas of the Street-cars. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


I remember a gentleman in the great English metropolis 
telling me once that, though he had lived over forty years in 
London, he had never ridden in an omnibus. He was a cab- 
man in a very lofty sense, and he no doubt expected me to 
admire his exclusiveness; but, on the contrary, I rather 
pitied him for all the amusement, the glimpses of contempo- 
raneous human history and romance, he had lost. 

I suppose there are people in our own metropolis who 
never enter a street-car, and, in truth, there are many reasons 
why they should shun it; but, in spite of the pressing, hust- 
ling crowd, the perspiring, struggling mass of humanity that 
is often packed into our public conveyances, hung to straps 
or crushed in seats by helpless people, at the mercy of the 
jerks and upsetting impulses of the electric and cable cars, I 
am still of opinion that there is no other means of getting so 
much amusement and dramatic emotion for the small sum of 
five cents. 

The street-car is an ever-changing kaleidoscopic theatre, 
in which the unconscious actors are oftentimes profoundly 
interesting. To the student of human faces, those wonder- 
ful records of character and experience, the street-car be- 
comes a veritable gold mine. Often in watching my neigh- 
bors in the car, in weaving little stories about them, in 
speculating and dreaming over them, following them to their 
homes, conjecturing their relations and circumstances, I am 
in danger of being carried past my stopping-place, 
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The most remarkable people one meets are travellers by 
this cheap conveyance, where all classes and conditions, 
many races and several colors, sit upon the benches or 
jostle in the aisles. I am fain to confess that I have seen 
in the street-car the loveliest women, the dearest children 
and young girls, the finest heads of old men, the most prom- 
ising young men, so far as appearance goes, and also the 
most mysterious people, who have profoundly excited my 
curiosity. 

I have seen people so attractive and attracting that I 
hated to part with them without knowing them better,— 
dreaded to see them step off into the street, and disappear 
forever from my ken. They seemed like the friends I had 
seen in dreams, had long been seeking and who yet were 
doomed to escape me. How many touching stories of the 
poor and humble have I perused from this coigne of vantage! 
how many pathetic little secrets and tender subterfuges have 
I seemed to run down while jostling over the rough rails! 
How many secrets of poor mothers, with shabby shoes and 
gloveless hands, who deny themselves comforts to clothe 
the baby like the lily of the field, have I detected as I have 
tried to compute the weeks of labor and self-sacrifice the 
pretty embroidered hood, the lace-trimmed baby cloak, have 
cost a woman kept warm and “wrapped up” in her little 
one ! 

There, too, is the invalid child coming from the hospital, 
with head bound up, a pallid, sickly little face, and large, 
pathetic eyes, looking feebly out upon the world, with the 
penetrating odor of ether and disinfectants clinging to his 
clothes. He is held in the arms of a man with a neglected 
beard and haggard face, a man in shabby attire, without an 
overcoat, with hands stained, perhaps, by printer’s ink or 
bearing the marks of mechanic toil; but, oh, how tenderly he 
holds the little boy! There is a volume of love and depri- 
vation or pain and anxiety in that little group. 

I have dreamed of the poor home at the top of the tene- 
ment where sickness comes, where work and bread and 
fire may fail, while the sharp cry of the impatient conductor, 
“Step lively! step lively! Plenty of room forward!” 
sounded in my ears. 

These, too, go away. I shall never see them again. It 
was just a flash-light picture, but one retains it for a long 
time. And these detached bits of human history and expe- 
rience are woven into the texture of thought and memory. 
The play has had no beginning, and will never be completed: 
only a fragmentary bit of a scene remains with you to pon- 
der over. 

I remember a lovely lady who sat one day in the corner 
of a dingy street-car. How amazingly beautiful she was! 
The picture is bright with me still after the lapse of time. 
How did she come there? Why was she riding in that com- 
mon conveyance, when she ought to have been enthroned in 
the chariot of Venus, drawn by doves? She seemed like a 
rare and dainty tropical bird alighted amid jackdaws and 
crows. I remember the beauty of her rich hair crinkled on 
the edges to bright gold, the way her long curling lashes 
seemed to sweep the exquisite cheek of palest ivory with 
just a rose flush on it, the luminous look in the large gray 
eyes, with the clearness and depth of a profound mountain 
pool, the delicate crimson of her lips against the even white 
teeth. And, then, this beauty had such a dainty and perfect 
setting,— sable and velvet and fine laces, the gown cut with 
a quaint device of ornament, the rich chain of pearl and 
gold that fell from her neck. When she rose to leave the 
car, she looked tall and stately as she gathered around her 
her fine draperies, her frills of silk and lace, and tripped 
down the muddy street. She was, perhaps, a modern rein- 
carnation of Helen of Troy. I shall never see her again,— 
that lovely vision; and sometimes I wonder if she was really 
there in the flesh or only a picture of fancy.- I only know 
the day seemed more gray and chill after she had vanished, 
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for she seemed to have gathered to herself all its brightness 
and color. 

But the little dramas of the people of slender means are 
those that interest one deeply, and often touch the heart. 
The poor, squalid, unclean existences are not of these. 
These have pride of character, self-respect, a determination 
to keep up appearances in a certain neatness and tidiness of 
attire that attracts and pleases the eye. There are bedrag- 
gled, careless people who show morally sleazy and shady 
by incongruous mixtures and inappropriate adornment, both 
too fine and too mean,— a handsome coat and old shoes, a 
gaudy hat and rags hanging below the skirt, cheap jewelry 
and dirty gloves. These are not the interesting ones. They 
tell their story too plainly: there is no mystery about 
them. 

I remember a woman of the middling class, one with a 
fine, strong, even intellectual face. Her garments were 
warm and whole, but by no means fashionable or new. 
She had with her a child of eight or nine, a fascinating 
little creature, wild as a fawn, but with movements soft and 
graceful and inexpressibly happy and joyous. Her head was 
like a lily on its stem with an aureole of light hair,—a head 
classic, fine, and distinguished, and marked with genius. 
One could easily conjecture a great capacity for art in that 
little creature. She might turn out a musician or a poet. 
The mother’s eye rested on her with solicitude and bound- 
less affection. She was troubled lest the wind should blow 
on her too rudely. The little one had taken the transfer to 
another line of cars, and inadvertently had torn it. The 
mother’s face fell. She did not reprove the girl, but there 
came a troubled, anxious look into her eyes. A young lady 
sitting next must have noticed the pained expression. She, 
too, held a red transfer ticket, and by a deft motion she 
slipped it into her neighbor’s hand. “I don’t need it,’ she 
whispered. ‘I have only a block or two to walk.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” said the mother, “thank you so much. 
You know it isn’t safe to carry money about with one. 


I had only just enough to pay my fare; and, if the con- 


ductor refused to take the torn transfer, we should have had 
to walk miles. And she, my girl, isn’t very strong. I 
shouldn’t mind myself.” 

The young lady gave her a beaming smile. She under- 
stood instinctively, and was happier for having done this 
delicate act of kindness. It was a small affair,— of no con- 
sequence, you may think; and yet it told me several 
stories, and illustrated more than one phase of human 
nature. 

I remember a little incident of one pleasant spring day, 
when, entering a car, I took a seat beside a lady whose face 
seemed so familiar I bowed involuntarily; for I was confi- 
dent I knew her well. She returned the bow very politely, 
and we began to chat. The weather, the spring-time, the 
pleasant day, all the usual platitudes were touched upon. 
She was a small, middle-aged lady, with a withered but 


pleasant countenance, and a merry twinkle in her eyes. She 


wore a ruff round her neck, and a little cape trimmed with 
lace; and she carried a black silk bag of generous size. 
There were discreet purple flowers upon her bonnet. I 
knew the type so well it had deceived me as to the indi- 
vidual. But, as the car advanced, it suddenly dawned upon 
me that I was in error: I did not know the lady, after all, 
and, moreover, she might take me for a confidence woman 
or person of evil designs in thus accosting her. The like 
impression seemed to have entered her mind at the same 
moment. She was talking freely to an entire stranger. A 
gleam of fun shone in her merry, beady black eye. She was 


determined to keep up the little farce to the end. So with 


tact and gentleness she continued to chat until she reached 
the corner of her street, when she arose and took leave of 
me prettily and politely without “letting on,” as the children 
say; and I saw her smiling as she went down the street. I 
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shall never see her again, the tactful little soul. Like so 

many of my street-car friends, she, too, has gone off into 

_ space. , 
New York City. 


The Masses. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


Those words are not silvern when spoken, nor are they 
golden when shaped in the silence of any heart. The phrase 
is morally unwholesome, if not downright vicious; and it does 
not effectually serve the purpose for which it was designed, 
that of distinguishing the people in general from the less 
numerous privileged classes. Thought is a force which will 
find expression, whether put into words or not. The think- 
ing of the world arranges its moral conditions, be they dam- 
nable or devachonic. Weak thinking is not effectless. It 
does its work. The strong hand holds, the weak hand lets 
fall: both act. 

“I cannot help it, therefore I do not worry about it,” 
“Such things have always been and will always be,” “I did 
not make the world, and I cannot mend it,”—for all such 
thinking as that, wrong will flourish forever. It matters, and 
in the long run it matters much, whether or not we call things 
by their right, full names, nothing added. The Lord has 
never yet held any one guiltless who “did not think”: the 
consequences have never been relaxed in intensity, and never 
will be. Every one having the power of thought is expected 
to think, and think with all his might. Not to think, or 
to think lazily, indifferently, or even guardedly, is as dis- 
astrous to others as the careless eye, the reckless hand, the 
murderous heart. There is a very general feeling that no one 
man’s thought amounts to much; and yet in the moral and 
spiritual life that is his ballot, and it is counted to him, 
whether he will or no. The aggregated thought of the world 
prevails,— silent, languageless,— ruling the tides of right 
and wrong systematically. System is not one of the inven- 
tions of men. It does not belong to star or hemisphere. 
Under this system every man must commit himself, and 
no haggling about it. 

“The masses” and “the people in general” are not 
synonymous terms. One is brotherly, the other unbrotherly ; 
one is kind, the other is always — even if so gently as to be 
unconsciously — contemptuous. There has been growing of 
late years in these United States an imperial contempt for 
“the masses,” which has expressed itself in many ways. In- 
feriority in whatever is produced to exchange for their scant 
money,— shoddy cloths, shoddy shoes, adulterated food, abun- 
dance of bad whiskey, and a daily press which sends massed 
dirt and deviltry to the door. 

To the gods, no doubt, the less numerous privileged classes 
merge in the commonness indistinguishable. If, as one may 
fairly suppose, the vision of gods is of greater than X-ray 
power, neither clothes of one sort or another nor houses of 
greater or less cost mark men, and riches hoarded without 
any balancing need must be “the toil of fools.” More 
people than will readily believe it have, in a sort of brown 
‘study, saluted this contempt as it passed them by. It does 
not abide in any particular place, is not the property of any 
particular class. It is the perversity of the human heart 
under favoring circumstances “walking up and down the 
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blistered and wind-whipped,— what people who are better 
sheltered call “ frowsy ”’ and “ horrid,”— and the children — 
four of them — werethe same. The husband and father I did 
not see to know him. In the late fall they folded their tent 
and disappeared. I had not learned their name. I did not 
know from whence they had come, and I did not particularly 
care where they had gone. I thought of them as belonging 
to ‘the masses,” forceless, unresisting, worthless people. I 
said that it was an awful pity that such people were given 
children, and thought that I had had as fair a chance to judgs 
as Providence itself. If these people had never reappeared, I 
could have talked knowingly about the masses. But they 
did. Last spring they came back, and rented a small, old 
but very comfortable house near where they had tented. It 
took all summer for the woman to establish herself in the 
neighborhood, but she did it. Her untidiness was purely 
conditional. Her homely face is a very kind face. The 
children of school age are in school. The father is a team- 
ster, gone in the morning before it is fairly light, and not at 
home until nearly or quite dark. Last summer, when the 
days were long, the baby —a little girl — took her stand “to 
watch for papa” long before it was time, and faithfully 
waited until the tired-looking man came round the corner. 
Then the little feet fairly flew, the team was stopped, and 
she was tenderly gathered into papa’s arms, That man be- 
longs to a privileged class. To love is the highest privilege 
that earth can give. 

Thereafter I began to question, I asked myself, Of whom 
is a good man thinking when he speaks kindly, but despair- 
ingly of the masses? Does he know what he is talking 
about? One whom I thought near enough to these at least 
to answer for them said: ‘‘The masses? Why, they are the 
tobacco-spitting scum of the earth.” He did not use tobacco, 
and massed all who did as subject for his profound con- 
tempt. Another, tired almost to death, who had filled a 
whole great day with great work, said, without any wasted 
breath, ‘‘ When the autocrat speaks of the masses, he means 
the working people.” A bright young wage-earner — commer- 
cial traveller — took a moment to place them properly, and 
said, “ They are the people who are so ignorant of everything 
outside of themselves that they are satisfied.’’ Another said, 
“ They are the underground people, who lay sewer-pipes and 
water mains and tunnel and mine,—in other words, the 
moles.” And a “mole” said, ‘They are the people who 
ride in rubber-tired carriages on election day, laughing in 
their sleeves.” Another explained carefully that they were 
‘the governed as distinguished from the governing.” I 
answered him by quoting from Margaret Fuller when the 
pope questioned her right to stand as a princess, “ In my 
country the people rule.” 

In very truth, the man who knows of nothing better than 
he himself possesses, and who desires to be no better than he 
is, is as exceptional as the multi-millionaire; and people in 
general are fairly good people, fairly intelligent, wonderfully 
patient under trial, divinely enduring in suffering, and often 
heavenly steadfast in their affections. I find no one unwill- 
ing to be classed with people in general, and no one willing 
to be swallowed up in “the masses.” The man who feels 
himself separated from people in general, by much learning 
and thinking, if he will go on learning and thinking, I believe 
he will be brought round into the family again. There are 
no dead ends in growth, and nature loves the circle. Real- 
ization is always the circumference of a centre of promise. 


_ And where are the masses? I must own it is only recently 
_ that I have considered this a question. I have brown- 
_ studied along through life myself; but every one looks up 
_ mow and then. A year ago last spring some “campers” 
halted and spread a tent on a vacant lot owned by a wealthy 
and kind gentleman of this city, They summered there. 
it was not far from my home, and I had opportunity of see- 
‘them often as they or I fassed. The woman was sun- 


The glossiest bough that ever swayed in summer air swayed 
there because it was held fast by its strong, healthy root. 
Imagine a blossom talking superciliously of its root, or pon- 
dering despairingly about the best way “to reach it.” 

How ‘the masses” can be reached is often a question 
with anxious human blossoms. How to reach them with 
love and sympathy is easily found out. A wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein. How zof to reach them 
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with any manner of oppression or a dead weight of discour- 
aging contrast,—these are the serious questions. How to 
keep out of the way of their growth and the fulfilment of 
their hopes and desires,— that is a study worthy of the fore- 
most learner. A leader who does not know how to keep out 
of the way dishonors the place. His main business is to move 
on. Back of him is a force so unknown and incalculable that 
he cannot deal with it except in perfect obedience to his own 
orbit. 

Individuality is a fact against which only one other can 
weigh, and that is omnipotence. These two are root and 
branch of the same thing. It seems clear that human ex- 
perience zs that it may perfect individuality. Omnipotent 
love is wholly with the individual. Take the profane, beer- 
drinking man, who does not use tobacco, or one of the “ to- 
bacco-spitting scum of the earth,” and see what God, as 
Creator, has done for him. 

He lives upon a star, sun lighted and warmed, beautiful 
and safe; and he stands upon a magnificent height. The 
earth slopes away from “zs feet in all directions. If he looks 
away on either hand, he must perforce look down. The cen- 
tre of the heavens is directly over 4zs head. The sun cheers 
him by day, and the shadow of the earth comforts him at 
night,— 4zm. The cheer and comfort of his neighbor is 
beyond his consciousness and altogether another thing. It 
is as an individual that he is honored and blessed. And he 
cannot escape from these attentions. He will be held to 
that high place, till at last — he understands. 

The bitterest circumstances are only flame to temper 
some soul, and it is likely that the most favored are only to 
test it. Earth life appears wholly preparatory, and prepara- 
tion is always evidence of something greater to come. 

Growing fruit at the mercy of calm and sunshine, storm 
and cloud, seems a weak thing to stand against so much; 
but in the end these are all saved—in a manner re- 
deemed — by the ripened, perfected fruit. So with a soul. 
In its stages of weakness it may seem a thing almost to 
be despised. Circumstances can bow it down or lift it up, 
can whirl and toss and bruise it; but in the end the ripened 
soul accounts for and justifies all that has been since the 
Spirit of God moved upon the waters. 

To toil, to endeavor, to climb and hold fast, seems to have 
been required at every step of the way. In return, work 
more than anything else distinguishes ; and idleness is the be- 
ginning of decay. If the privileged classes are at the wrong 
end of the telescope to rightly compute magnitudes, in that, 
at least, they are unfortunate. Great possessions are often 
a weight holding a man to accursed conditions from which 
he would fly if he could without dropping the weights. As 
for great learning, it is my belief that no one who has yet 
lived on the earth has had enough to happily depend upon 
it. Every to-day has thrown so much light upon its yester- 
day that learning has become the meekest of all things. 
God grant it may inherit the earth. 

But why, why should there be given to every separate 
soul sucha hard struggle and such a desperate climb? Why 
does not the force that is urging us forward, prodding us 
with pain and loss and longing,— why does it not do all for 
us? The Spirit that moved upon the waters was all-power- 
ful. But the highest conceivable joy is the joy of accom- 
plishment. “Hallelujah! ’Tis done!” are the words that 
open the gates of heaven. If one could stand there with- 
out that in his heart, he would not understand Heaven’s wel- 
come. It is that we may understand above the potter’s clay 
that we have been entered at this preparatory school where 
law is principal and freedom professor of discovery. One 
may be so fretful and impatient as to lose all consciousness 
of preparation, and live without that joy; but he can never 
lose himself in any mass. Souls are as separate as stars. 
But, while that is true, human interests are so intermingled 
that no one may stand apart from “the people in general,” 
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and name them with contempt. Who does that proclaims 
himself as from the housetop but a backward learner in one 
of freedom’s classes, “ privileged ” only as all are to become 
wise as fast as he can and tenderer and more loving. 

St. JosEpH, Mo. 


For the Christian Register, 


Lake Michigan.— After the Storm. 


BY MARION MURDOCK. 


Ah! who, in looking on this sunlit lake 
So clear, so placid, so serenely blue, 
Could guess that yestermorn its waters brake 
Athwart these bars in blackest surge, and threw 
Tumultuously toward heaven huge waves that grew 
In stormy power and passion to control, 
Impelled opposing forces to subdue, 
And mad for freedom —like a human soul. 
A human soul, that finite-fettered here, 
Yet God-like in an infinite longing given, 
Enraged at limits set in this world-sphere, 
Would earth destroy to gain the heights of heaven! 
Somewhiles the soul, too, doth its tumult cease, 
And like these quiet waters findeth peace. 


On Certain Tendencies. 


BY MARY A. TIFFANY. 


“T believe in calling a spade a spade,” was my friend’s 
parting thrust. “ You never will look at facts. Now there 
is your garden you are so proud of. What makes your 
lilies and roses bloom? In this case the spade is a veri- 
table one, backed by Patrick, to administer plenty of ill- 
smelling manure at the roots of your dainty plants, which 
without it would make a sorry show. Why can’t you see a 
plain truth?” 

As the retreating footsteps died away, I lay back in my 
invalid chair with closed eyes. All joy in my garden had 
suddenly vanished. From my shady nook on the piazza, 
only a moment before, I had been gazing with delight upon 
the rows of stately lilies, the clustering red roses on the 
gray wall, the masses of gay bachelor buttons and nodding 
poppies. If they were to be traced solely from such a 
source, might one not make equally depressing deductions 
from many of the repulsive facts of life? Are they the only 
foundation stones? Is the ideal, the spiritual side of no 
account? 

Then the thought came to me, Start those same plants 
in a dark cellar, dig over the ground as faithfully as may be, 
heap on every known fertilizer, and what is the result? At 
best a few short-lived, spindling shoots. No, warm sunlight, 
pure air, cooling breezes, refreshing rains, are essential for 
their complete development; and it is as true with human 
beings as with my flowers. 

Poor and distorted is the nature of the man who has faith 
only in the power of brute facts. At present there is a 
tendency to deify, as it were, the spade, to bring it in evi- 
dence, no matter how inopportune the occasion. Witness 
during the past ten years the books and plays that are con- 
doned because of their strength, of their fidelity to nature. 
Yes, in Heaven’s name, let us have truth; but let it be the 
whole truth. Let the portrayal of shallowness, vulgarity, 
immorality, be balanced by equally vivid portrayals of fidel- 
ity of purpose, self-sacrificing love, unstained honor, = 

With this greater freedom of speech, one often meets 
among young women with a certain consciousness, a seem- 
ing desire, to show that all phases of life are open to them as 
well as to their brothers, a frankness almost appalling. “To 
the pure all things are pure,” and yet grovelling in the mud 
has its dangerous side. Surely, we must admit a certain 
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loss of delicacy, of proper reserve, in conversation, in books, 
in the drama, caused by our pride in no longer blinking at 
repulslve facts. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Christianity a Life, not a System. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. STONE, 


If we are to accept Christianity as the religion of Jesus, 
we must take it as idealistic rather than systematic. Jesus 
presented ideals to the world. The central principle of his 
religion was that of self-sacrificing love. Around that im- 
pressive ideal he grouped his illustrations. Truly, “never 
man spake as this man.” He sang rather than spoke, for 
there is music in his words. If we may speak of the poets 
as singing, we may surely say that the great-hearted Master 
of men sang. I know of no language which so resembles 
music and poetry combined,— blended into one. Hear this: 
‘©The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou heareth the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the spirit.” 
What does it mean? When you hear the sweet strains of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Consolation,” do you ask, “ What does it 
mean?” Do you not rather fear that some one will ask you 
what it means, and thus confuse its meaning to your soul? 
You cannot translate music into words; for music talks to 
you in the language of the soul, and soul-language cannot be 
written or spoken: it can only be felt. So with many of the 
Master’s teachings. They cannot be comprehended with 
the intellect alone. To understand them, we must use the 
heart, the affections, must inform the spirit within us which 
moves the will, which is the highest inspiration of our lives. 
Take the passage just quoted. You ask me if I will explain 
it to you. I answer that I would if I could, but I cannot. 
And yet I am confident that I understand it, but I know no 
language in which I can communicate that knowledge. I 
can no more translate it for you into common speech than 
I can that closing strain of Mendelssohn’s “ Consolation.” 
Moreover, I am sure you do not care to have my transla- 
tion ; for I might not hear it as you do, and so I would spoil 
your own inspiration by the discord I would make. 

Look about to-dayyand tell me if in this materialistic age 
the ideal of the Fatherhood, with its corollary doctrine of the 
Brotherhood, is not the ideal the world needs to inspire it to 
higher life. Two thousand years have passed, and only now, 
in this year of grace, do we see this uplifting doctrine of 
the Fatherhood looming up before us. ‘Interpret God by 
his Fatherhood,” says the preacher to-day. Two genera- 
tions ago Calvinism with its theological puzzles, with prac- 
tically no Jesus as we know him to-day, occupied the entire 
attention of the churches. To-day, it is not the kingly char- 
acter of Jesus (so vividly pictured in the hymns) which at- 
tracts the attention of those who are hungering after re- 
ligion. No, that phase of religion has passed or is fast 
passing away. The Jesus of the Gospels, whom the poet 
Whittier describes as “our friend, our brother, and our 
Lord,” is coming into view. The ’ marvellous development 
of the individual through education has produced a society, 
d not only upon higher intelligence than ever before, 

but upon a consciousness that man and creation are at one 
with the divine Father of all, that no priest, no church, is 
im. needed in this old but new-found revelation of Father and 
a child. Men have learned to mistrust all systems, to look 
er into spiritual things, to follow on after ideals. Jesus, 
erefore, in the natural evolution of religion, has become 
ao of those who believe that the finest social devel- 
nent of humanity has yet to be attained. We rejoice to 
¢ the good men and women of all faiths, in all organiza- 
ns which have the good of humanity at heart, turning 
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more and more to this social enthusiast to whom it was 
given to see those things we now desire to see. We turn to 
him ; for his words they are spirit, and they are life. 

Christianity, as seen in the light of this dawning century, 
may be truthfully described as a new revelation of the divine 
will and purpose concerning mankind. The doctrinal sys- 
tems called by the Christian name are already in the throes 
of dissolution. The pretentious and complicated theologies 
which have commanded the attention of the masses for so 
many generations have for unnumbered thousands lost their 
attraction and much of their power. 

There is a numerous class of persons possessed of large 
spiritual resources who are held firmly in their ecclesiastical 
connections by family ties or by an influence we may vent- 
ure to designate as hereditary. These persons are silent. 
They have abandoned all attempts to teach or even to 
defend the old theological formularies. They decline to 
enroll themselves as agnostics, because they feel more deeply 
than ever that God zs, and that he is supremely good. In 
the language of another, ‘“‘Where the mind has said, ‘I 
cannot see,’ the heart has responded, ‘I have felt.’ ” 

These faithful souls have learned the distinction between 
religion and theology. The soul has commanded the intel- 
lect to wait for further testimony. It has refused to forsake 
religion, for religion dwells apart from the intellect. It is the 
consciousness of God in the soul: it is the divinity within. 
This class is waiting for more light, but it reverently waits, 
and cannot be persuaded to forsake the Master with his 
gospel of love. These souls are faithful to the highest: they 
only wait for more light. 

The protests against dogmatism of all kinds have been 
heard, and to a great extent heeded. Men are increasingly 
impatient with all schemes and systems which are based 
upon selfishness. The earliest form of this protest was 
intellectual: it declared against the unreasonableness of the 
doctrines which were labelled Christian. The protestants 
asserted that these doctrines could not be reconciled with 
the basic assumption of the goodness of God. Large num- 
bers of able scholars and thinkers sought after a substitute 
for these theories in the fields of philosophy. Ethical was 
substituted for religious culture. This reaction is still going 
on. It is chiefly intellectual, and the spiritual faculties are 
ignored or suppressed. The recoil from the overworked 
doctrines of a divine personality which bordered on an- 
thropomorphism, the assumed interference of God with 
his own laws, the exaggerated authority of the Bible, and 
other ancient assumptions have carried many beyond the 
boundaries of religion itself, and landed them in the cold 
and barren dominions of materialism. Unbelief has already 
become so general among intelligent persons that it is only 
just to speak of it as popular. 

There is another class, smaller, but still important, com- 
posed of those who are unable to reason, who nevertheless 
have joined these protestants, because they cannot answer 
the challenge of those who arraign the ancient theologies. 
These call themselves Agnostics. The worst of all beliefs is 
the belief that we not believe. 

Happily, this condition is rapidly changing. The pendu- 
lum has swung to its limit, and is now swinging back toward 
the centre of religious truth. Modern scholarship, historical 
and scientific research, have combined, not to destroy Chris- 
tianity, but to disclose its real character. It is no longer 
regarded as a system by the most gifted men intellectually 
and spiritually, but as an ideal. Jesus takes his rightful 
place as its interpreter, not as a party to a legal transaction 
to secure personal advantages. He appears as the prophet 
of a new dispensation. His words are spirit, and they are 
life. He says, “I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” He appears not 
as a superhuman being, but as our brother,— bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh. He is our example, and shows us 
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what we, too, may become. He is the promise held out to 
us, if we will obey his voice and follow in his footsteps. He 
is, indeed, “the way, the truth, and the life.” Henceforth 
_ Christianity proclaims the gospel of self-sacrificing love,— 
the altruistic gospel that brings glad tidings of great joy to 
those who are the victims of selfishness in any of its myriad 
forms. Happiness, the reward of giving, not of getting,— 
may we not believe that this was the meaning of that famil- 
iar saying? “Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth, I came not to send peace, but a sword,”—the sword 
for selfishness in all its forms. He reveals the secret of the 
truest happiness in his saying: ‘He that findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

These truths have found their way into the spiritual con- 
sciousness of men as never before. Parker said, ‘* The 
beatitudes will outlast the Pyramids.” These truths have 
not yet obtained the supremacy in the social life of our time ; 
but they must soon replace the dogmatism of Christendom, 
and become the supreme object and endeavor of all who are 
willing to assume the duties of discipleship. Christianity,— 
not a system, but an ideal. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


An Incident in Real Life. 


BY J. M. D. 


I have often thought, as many another has done, of the 
feeling of discouragement which must come in moments of 
weariness to the mind of even the most popular and success- 
ful minister. With exhausted powers, both mental and physi- 
cal, comes the reflection that, after all, how little evidence he 
has of any practical good having been accomplished. 

I have often thought, too, of the store of faith and vitality 
a minister, however popular, must have to sustain him 
through, not only his moments of mental fatigue and physi- 
cal weariness, but to inspire him with the courage and energy 
to repeat from week to week the efforts which bring him 
apparently only the meed of fame and popularity. 

Perhaps an incident in real life which came recently within 
my own personal experience may serve to arouse in the mind 
of some despondent preacher a feeling of encouragement to 
go on, even at the expense of over-work, uttering his word 
of warning against evil and renewing his persuasions to his 
hearers in favor of a better life. 

I had occasion recently to call upon the president of a 
large and successful corporation upon a matter of business. 
He was a man past middle life, in whose hair gray was the 
predominant color, with a countenance indicating thought- 
fulness, a tone of voice clear and resonant, and a style of 
expression direct and clean-cut. A few words on both sides, 
by way of explanation, brought us to the object of my visit. 
I was not long in learning what I desired to know, and the 
business part of our interview was promptly ended. 

It so happened that I had a peculiar and to me interesting 
association with the location of the establishment over which 
he presided as its official head. I spoke of it in a casual 
way. He listened with evident interest, and responded by 
giving me an account of his early associations with the same 
locality. He said that he came to New York as a boy with- 
out means, in search of employment, that he found a position, 
and made his home not far distant from the place where we 
were. He soon made the acquaintance of boys of his own 
age, and joined them in their amusements and varied occu- 
pations. 

It so happened that at about this time a popular preacher 
was holding a series of special meetings in a building which 
stood upon the same ground now occupied and owned by the 
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institution of which he is now president. His attention was 
attracted to these meetings, and he attended them. ‘The per- 
suasive eloquence of the preacher led him to ask himself the 
question why he could not, as the speaker had suggested, turn 
over a new leaf and lead a better life. With a modesty 
which was as becoming as it was convincing, he left me to 
infer what the answer had been which he made to himself to 
his own question. _ 

I saw him, as I have said, a man past middle life filling 
the responsible position of head of a large and successful 
company, with a small army of employees, surrounded in his 
immediate office by a corps of assistants almost, if not quite, 
as venerable as himself, who showed him every mark of respect 
in their intercourse with him. Incidentally, it appeared that 
he was a man of wealth. It required no great depth of per- 
ceptive powers to appreciate that the turning over of that 
leaf in early life had led to the success of which his position 
gave abundant evidence. Surely, the sower’s seed had fallen 
upon good ground. 

NEw York. 


What Jesus Saw. 


BY REV. W. F. SKERRYE. 


It was not because of his knowledge in practical affairs 
that Jesus was spoken of as a light to the people, for under 
the most favorable interpretation his range of observation 
must have been limited; nor was it because of his learning, 
for, unquestionably, a great mass of the knowledge of to-day 
was hidden from him, and, presumably, many a rabbi of his 
own time was better acquainted with the teachings of the 
schools. 

But he was, and is, a light to every darkened soul for the 
one and sufficient reason, as no man before or since, the 
awful and eternal significance of the moral law. He knew 
that sin was a blight and goodness a blessing, that vice was 
death and virtue life, that wickedness was everywhere and 
always terrible in its consequences, that righteousness alone 
truly exalts nations or individuals, 

Jesus did not create this law, as Newton did not create 
the law of gravitation, nor the Anglo-Saxon race that of po- 
litical freedom. But as the one was the medium through 
which the great facts of the law of gravitation shone into 
men’s minds, and the other the medium or atmosphere 
through which the principles of liberty have been developed 
and extended, so Jesus was the medium through which first 
came to men a consciousness at once clear and simple of the 
might, meaning, and certainty of God’s will in the world. 

Before time was, when the earth was without form and 
void, while darkness brooded over all, in the abysmal depths 
of chaos slept a power or essential law, whose nature was 
that sin should pursue, overtake, and lead captive the sinner; 
and when the sleeper awoke and saw the light that it was 
good, and time began, he builded that law into the dust of 
stars, the orbits of planets, swinging suns, and surging seas, 
to the end that every rising sun and sweeping ocean might 
proclaim it, and every glowing planet and star-point of light 
behold it working. 

Wherefore it comes to pass that a man may violate every 
law of God and man, and seem to go his way to the end un- 
scathed, or, terrified by his own visions, may call upon earth 
to bury him or its mountains to overwhelm him, and see his 
prayer answered; and we say, The wicked man dies even 
as the righteous; in the grave they are alike; the end is one 
for all, and there is none to care. 

But blind are we, if we believe it. For, as surely and 
silently as the shadow of a coming storm steals over the 
land, the avenger pursues; and though it may be in no land 
that we know, and though no mortal eye may see, yet some- 
where it shall claim and receive its victim. Because this is 
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so, Jesus said to suppliants whom he helped and healed, not, 
Be more careful of your health in the future, or your habits, 
occupation, or environment, but only this, “ Go thy ways, and 
sin no more,” knowing well that, if that warning were heeded, 
all other cares would take care of themselves. 
Endeavoring to assure ourselves of safety and to be rid 
of uneasiness, we sometimes say: I am but an atom among 
millions of similar atoms on this earth; and in the universe 
are millions of other worlds inhabited, it may be, by millions 
upon millions of other such atoms. What can it matter, then, 
what I do? or who is there to take note? 
But the law of atoms is as certain and enduring as that of 
the planets; and the atom man can no more escape its opera- 
tion than can the least grain of sand on the shore, which 
Moves not nor turns one tiniest angle to sun or sea but in 
obedience to the behest of the law of its being. 
“ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing?” said Jesus; 
“and not one of them shall fall on the ground without your 
Father.” 
But, if Jesus had emphasized only that side of the law, he 
would have done little, if any, more than some other teachers. 
For consideration is easy, but hope comes hard. The pecu- 
liar glory of his life and teaching consists in the fact that he 
knew, as we know the most commonplace truths, that right- 
eousness is coexistent and coeternal with God, that the doer 
and lover of righteousness is upheld by eternal hands, filled 
with a light from God’s own face, guided by stars of Bethle- 
hem, and ministered unto by angels. He knew that such a 
soul is the only impregnable fortress. All other retreats and 
defences, of whatsoever sort, fail at one time or another, and 
often in the hour of sorest need. But ‘Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,” and every 2 eta soul partakes of his 
power. 
The Spanish Armada was but one expression of the 
power and grandeur of a kingdom that had held the domi- 
nant place in the world’s affairs for more than a hundred 
eventful years. The “Invincible Armada” it was called. 
But the fire of the few English ships wounded it, and the 
fury of northern seas cast its bones to bleach upon the 
rocks. In the Franco-Prussian war not even the Germans 
dared hope that they could take Metz, a fortress of fortresses, 
defended by the flower of the French army. But Metz 
with its seven forts, one hundred and seventy thousand men, 
eight hundred cannon, three hundred thousand muskets, and 
fifty-three imperial eagles and colors fell, as it and all such 
will again fall in the testing-time, whenever their possessors 
forget to put their trust in God, and rely on a Metz or an 
Armada instead. 
But there is that in an awakened soul, fully conscious of 
its blood and birthright, which neither time, chance, nor any 
evil fate can overcome; and only because we know this to 
be true, and only in so far as we know it to be true, do we 
understand or attempt to intelligently account for those sur- 
passing qualities which have in all ages made the martyr’s 
death glorious. 
When the pope would have bribed Savonarola with a car- 
dinal’s hat to abandon his high mission to a corrupt church 
‘and an enslaved city, “I will have no hat,” said he, “but 
that of a martyr made red with my own blood ” ; and so it 
proved. ‘Oh, that unworthy hand!’’ cried Cranmer, thrust- 
ing it into the fire that he might see it burned before the en- 
circling flames claimed his life, because with that hand he 
had signed his wicked recantation; and Jesus, after Geth- 
_semane, the council-chamber, and the cross, could pray, 
£ {vem forgive them ; for they know not what they do.” 
Because such is its descent and birthright, there resides in 
2 soul an indefatigable quality whereby it outwears and 
fing ly overcomes all hindrances. Herein is our hope and 
mise. The Mmartyr’s crown, as the martyr’s faith, seems 
from us, while the figure of Jesus is as that of one on a 
ntain top, seen through mists. We grow faint and dis- 
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couraged. But, though the body fails, the soul will not yield 
a jot. We fall, and in shame would hide our faces in the 
dust, while thick darkness obscures heaven’s light. But the 
soul knows pot defeat. After every abasement it rises anew 
to some far trumpet-call, girds on its armor and sets forth. 
Its energy is eternal. This is true of the individual and of 
the race, else would hope and faith have died long ago. 
Every new century sends forth a rallying-cry, and every 
beaten soul somewhere, somehow, responds. History is the 
tale of the world winning its way to God. Alfred rally- 
ing his English against the Danes, the stern battle-prayers 
of Cromwell, the sober, solemn words and almost unpar- 
alleled labors of Washington, have been God’s calls to the 
despairing souls of nations. 

As it has been, so shall it be. The battles of sin are 
still to be fought by each one. But the great truths that 
Jesus saw abide, and what he has seen we shall yet see. 

Saco, ME. 


Spiritual Life. 


Wouldst thou bring the world unto God? Then live near 
to him thyself. If divine Life pervade thine own soul, every- 
thing that touches thee will receive the electric spark, though 
thou mayst be unconscious of being charged therewith.— 
L. M. Child. 

& 


All which happens through the whole world happens 
through hope. No husbandman would sow a grain of corn 
if he did not hope it would spring up and bring forth the 
ear. How much more we are helped on by hope in the 
way of eternal life! — Martin Luther. 


ad 


Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness and sorrow 

Of the sad heart that comes to thee for rest,— 
Cares of to-day and burdens for to-morrow, 

Blessings implored and sins to be confessed : 

I come before thee at thy gracious word, 

And lay them at thy feet, thou knowest, Lord. 

—Jane Borthwick. 
a 


Society may wear a new face; customs may vary; rules 
and standards, like human opinions, may change. But the 
soul and its life, man’s religious aspirations and his religious 
activities, these abide. These make the 


“One holy Church of God 
In every age and race; 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place.” 
— Henry G. Spaulding. 
Jt 


PRAYER. 


O Thou, who art the true sun of the world, evermore 
rising and never going down; who, by thy most wholesome 
and appearing sight, dost nourish and make joyful all 
things, as well that are in heaven as also that are on the 
earth, we beseech Thee mercifully and favorably to shine 
into our hearts, that, the night and darkness of sin and the 
mists of error on every side being driven away, Thou 
brightly shining within our hearts, we may all our life long 
go without any stumbling or offence, and may walk as in 
the daytime, being pure and clean from the works of dark- 
ness, and abounding in all good works which Thou hast 
prepared for us to walk in! Amen.—Zrasmus. 
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Read. sweet, how others strove, 
Till we are stouter; : 
What they renounced, 

Till we are less afraid; 

How many times they bore 
The faithful witness, 

Till we are helped 

As if a kingdom cared. 


Read, then, of faith 

That shone above the fagot, 
Clear strains of hymn 

The river could not drown, 
Brave names of men 

And celestial women 

Passed out of record into renown. 


—Emily Dickinson. 


Strange Bird Ways. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


“Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these, 
Whose household words are songs in many 
keys?” 


The more closely we study birds, the more we 
appreciate the depth of our ignorance in regard 
to their lives and habits. We are constantly 
confronted with unexpected developments, signs 
of intelligence, even of reasoning, evidences of 
personal tastes, instances of departure from 
family customs, indeed so many idiosyncrasies 
that a conscientious observer hesitates to affirm 
any settled habit of any particular species. It is 
hardly safer to say, for example, that all robins 
build nests of mud and other material in trees 
than to say that all Englishmen build houses of 
bricks in long rows; for we frequently find vari- 
ations from this habit. According to general 
experience of the birds of our country, it would 
seem tolerably safe to affirm that the female 
bird makes her own nest, sometimes allowing 
her mate to assist, sometimes preferring to do 
it alone. Yet some bird families are known in 
which she departs from the ways of her sisters, 
and allows her mate to make all the prepara- 
tions for her long sitting. A well-known hawk 
—the everglade kite—contents herself with look- 
ing on while her mate collects and arranges the 
twigs which form the nest, occasionally stopping 
in his work long enough to feed My Lady a few 
delectable snails. 

Another defection from common bird ways is 
made by the phianopepla of California, a fine 
singer and interesting bird. This gallant spouse 
does all the work of gathering materials and 
weaving them into a neat, felt-like structure, 
always welcoming her to the post of looker-on, 
but never permitting her to touch the sacred 
cradle till it is entirely finished, and so happy in 
his occupation that he sings as he goes about. 

It is confidently asserted and generally be- 
lieved that the orchard oriole —a rather crusty 
cousin of our black and gold neighbor of the 
elms and willows—slings her graceful cup 
between the upright twigs of a tree, apple pre- 
ferred. But in Florida, 


“Where the bannered mosses gray 
In the breezes gently sway,” 


she is known to build in the tempting material, 
not of it; for she cannot give up the airy grass 
beloved of her family. Selecting a thick bunch 
of the moss, she works out a cavity in it, and 
there places the pretty green cradle, which, 
turning yellow as it dries, makes one of the 
daintiest straw-colored structures. 
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Again, it is a well-established fact, in books 
as well as in popular opinion, that bird families, 
though never so social in their ways, at nesting 
time prefer to separate themselves a little from 
their fellows, each pair having its individual 
nest and conducting its own domestic affairs. 
Even amid the social sea birds, who have what 
we call bird cities, where nests are as thick as 
human habitations in our cities, where many 
thousands of a species congregate, even there 
each pair is supposed to have its own nook and 
its own famlly. But here again is a family with 
individual idiosyncrasies. It belongs toa bird 
tribe noted for eccentricities, especially about 
domestic matters,—the cuckoos. The Euro- 
pean branch is conspicuous for shirking the 
care of nest and nestlings, and imposing the 
work onits neighbors. Ourown species content 
themselves with a poor apology for a nest, and 
often show a queer jumble of eggs and young 
of several ages together. The bird referred to, 
the ani, found sometimes in our Southern States, 
seems to have solved the problem which pre- 
sents itself to the cuckoo family; namely, how to 
reconcile the habit of depositing eggs at long 
intervals with the comfortable rearing of the 
young. The anihas overcome the difficulty in 
an original way, and set us an example in co- 
operation. When nesting time arrives, several 
of these birds combine and make a nest of large 
size, in which the whole party deposit their eggs, 
and take turns in the labors of sitting and 
bringing the young to years—or weeks of dis- 
cretion. The eggs are carefully placed in layers 
with leaves between, so that they shall not injure 
each other. If missionaries could be sent from 
this model community to teach their European 
relatives this solution of cuckoo troubles, it 
would be most welcome to the hosts of small 
birds who are forced to incubate and rear 
cuckoo youngsters. 

A vagary in the manner of nest building is 
shown by one of the grouse, a family which also 
exhibits originality and peculiarity in several 
ways: This is the Canada grouse or spruce 
partridge, found in the northern part of the 
United States. When moved to nest-making, 
the bird scratches a cup-shaped place in the 
ground and lays three eggs. This only to begin, 
for her “set” varies from ten to fifteen. Then 
every time she deposits another buff-spotted 
sphere, she picks up straws, grass, leaves, or 
whatever she finds handy, and tosses them over 
her back toward the nest as she goes away. By 
the time her set is complete, she has accumu- 
lated a quantity of litter around the nest, evi- 
dently with the intention of providing occupation 
for the tedious hours of incubation. Then, as 
she sits in the nest, she reaches out, gathers in 
the stuff, and arranges it around her at her 
leisure. When the nest is completed and ready 
to serve its use as a nursery, it is very deep and 
nicely constructed of grass and leaves. 

Not only have many of our little neighbors 
individuality about nest building, but some of 
them have decided notions about colors. A 
canary belonging to a family in New England 
greatly disliked black, and showed his feelings 
on every occasion. When a black cook was 
employed, he was so distressed and unhappy 
that the family felt obliged—in pity—to replace 
her with a white one. A tame robin had strong 
aversion to all bright colors, except yellow, 
which he so much admired that he would “alight 
in perfect rapture” (as his mistress says) on the 
hand of a person knitting yellow wool. “A cer- 
tain parrot, on the contrary, so hated yellow 
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that he would scold and refuse to approach his 
adored mistress when she wore it. A yellow 
ribbon or anything of that color would drive him 
almost frantic. When a mass of ends of worsted 
were given him, he looked them over carefully, 
picked out all the blue ones and put them in a 
pile by themselves, showing that he had likes 
as well as dislikes. The common ruby-throated 
humming-bird shows great fondness for bright 
red. I have seen one almost alight on a lady 
with a red waist, and hover some minutes before 
a red painted piazza seat, passing back and forth 
before it, almost touching and seeming loath to 
leave it. 

The opossum has the credit of the trick of 
feigning death when captured, but several birds 
are equally clever at it. Among them are one 
or two grouse, or partridges, the humming- 
bird and other small birds, some of whom even 
go through the process of gasping for breath 
and apparently dying. In some cases this is 
probably actual paralysis from fright, and in 
others a sort of fainting, but in general it ap- 
pears to be true “shamming.” Besides feigning 
to be dead “with intent to deceive,” many birds 
pretend to be hurt, to draw the enemy away 
from the nest or young. Perhaps the drollest is 
by another of the grotesque grouse family. The 
Canadian ruffed grouse throws herself on her 
breast and kicks herself along with her feet, 
aided by her spread wings, adding to the comical 
effect by squealing at the top of her voice. She 
goes just fast enough to prevent her pursuer 
getting his hand on her, while the young whom 
she is trying to protect by these manceuvres drop 
where they are, and remain perfectly motionless. 
One of the most remarkable and least understood 
powers of a bird is that of sinking the body in 
water till only the beak is above the surface 
and remaining in that position without motion. 
This faculty is possessed by several ducks and 
geese, and is exceedingly useful to birds pur-— 
sued as game, often preserving their lives. 

Nothing is more certain than that the wing of 
a bird is to fly with, but it is not confined to that 
use. It is capable of varied expression. Some 
birds have a curious custom of lifting the wings, 
which evidently means something more than we 
are yet able to interpret. Sandpipers on alight- 
ing often lift one or both wings high above the 
back before they settle. The mocking-bird has 
a very significant way of lifting both wings when 
advancing to the attack of a beetle. I have 
sometimes thought it might be for instant fight 
if the quarry developed alarming propensities. 
It has been suggested that it is to startle and 
flush the game. In one case a redwing black- 
bird plainly meant to express a great deal when 
he came as near me as he could get, lifted one 
wing and held it quivering while he fixed his 
eyes on me, and delivered a long harangue 
evidently of grieved complaint. (Being about 
to leave home, I had carried him to a strange 
house in a covered cage.) 

New habits and ways are constantly coming to 
light to upset all our time-worm theories and be- 
liefs. It has been discovered that robins have 
social clubs, and that some birds drink salt 
water; crows eat more cut-worms than corn, 
and shrikes more beetles than birds; that nest- 
lings have to be educated, and ground birds 
have light breasts for concealment; that some 
feathered “lords of creation” assume the entire 
care of the young, and others never see their off- 
spring till they graduate from the nursery; that 
some fathers will eat their own babies, and 
others will die for theirs; and, strangest of all, 
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that it is 
moulting. 
Itis thus seen that we have by no means ex- 
hausted the interest of bird study. Every day 
we are called upon to modify previous opinions ; ; 
and, if the army of observers continues to increase 
as it has been doing of late, it will not be long 
before our ornithologies will have to be rewrit- 
- Then it is to be hoped we shall really 
know something of the lives of our most inter- 
esting fellow-creatures, and be able to appreciate 
that 

“Earth were not half so bright or fair 

_ Without these minstrels of the air.” 
Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


possible to change color without 


On Reading the “Atlantic” 
fully. 


Cheer- 


It is little more than a year since one of the 
most genial of A//antic essayists was lamenting 
the disappearance of the Gentle Reader. Can it 
be possible that the Cheerful Reader is disap- 
pearing, too? One is loath to believe it; for, if 
the Gentle Reader and the Cheerful Reader are 
both to vanish, and magazines are to be edited 
—as Dr. Crothers hinted—for the benefit of the 
Intelligent Reading Public merely, the world of 
periodical literature will be a dismal world in- 
deed. Yet if one were to judge from those 
Letters to the Editor, which the London Zimes, 
for instance, prints, and the 4//anf¢ic, for another 
instance, does not print, the quality of cheerful- 
ness is nowadays sadly strained. What streams 
of sorrowful correspondence are directed to 
4 Park Street after each issue of this magazine! 
And so few of them seem to flow from the pen 
of the Cheerful Reader! Perhaps the Cheerful 
Reader is busy earning his living,—too busy to 
write. It may be that it is only the Cheerless 
Persons who have leisure to take their pens in 
hand and “write to the editor.” To all such un- 
occupied and melancholy souls the Aflantic 
hereby offers a Happy New Year—and a few 
remarks appropriate to the season. 

If the Atlantic Monthly were a “repository,” 
if it confined itself to the discussion of Roman 
antiquities or the sonnets of Wordsworth or the 
planting of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
none but the specialists would concern them- 
selves with the opinions expressed in its pages. 
But it happens to be particularly interested in 
this present world, curious about the actual 
condition of politics and society, of science and 
commerce, of art and literature. Above all, it 
is engrossed with the lives of the men and 
‘women who are making America what it is and 
is to be. The Adantic is fortunate enough to 
command the services of many writers who have 
something to say upon these great and perplex- 
5 ‘ing topics of human interest. It is not to be 
expected that they will agree with one another. 
Perhaps they will not even, in successive articles, 
agree with themselves. For instance, the Edward 
M. ct who described, in the Avantic for 


; city politics, is the same Edward M. 
who was the Tammany candidate for 
in the recent campaign, and who will 
that campaign in the next number of the 
_ The At/antic has not “gone over to 
nor on the other hand, does it 
‘Mr. Shepard less capable than he was in 
of discussing the municipal situation with 
igence and candor. Yet it can hear already 
 Cheerless Reader mourn. 
Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt wandered 
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from one state to another, in his series of socio- 
logical observations upon different sections of 
the country, how the letters from the Cheerless 
Reader swarmed upon his trail! Some day he 
will tell the readers of the magazine how it feels 
to be an honest reporter of things seen, whether 
in hill towns of New England or mining cities of 
Montana. But even Mr. Hartt does not know 
how many Letters to the Editor those acute and 
high-spirited observations caused. Does the 
Atlantic print a clever woman’s criticism of that 
useful institution, the Kindergarten, straightway 
there arrive protesting letters from more Kin- 
dergartners than it innocently supposed the 
whole world could contain. When it allowed a 
distinguished college president to make a casual 
remark about the unchanging curriculum of 
Jesuit schools, there came a furious chorus from 
various Jesuit contemporaries (some of them, it 
is true, winking cordially, meanwhile, as if to 
remind one of the Pickwickian flavor of the 
controversy !): ‘““Why is your contemptible pub- 
lication Anti-Catholic?” Alas! only a few 
months before, when Mr. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., 
had given just praise to the Roman Church in 
certain matters, there was a similar chorus from 
many Protestant contemporaries, who announced 
their vociferant grief that the A//antic had gone 
over to Rome. Then it had been the turn of 
the Catholic letter-writers to pose as Lifelong 
Readers. But, queerly enough, a few months 
later still, when Mr. Sedgwick made an Italian 
journey, and described a station master who had 
unquestionably had a bad dinner, and who was 
low in his mind and spoke pessimistically of the 
Pope, behold these same Lifelong Readers ter- 
minating their subscriptions, and writing mourn- 
fully that they could not longer support such a 
bitterly sectarian publication as the A//antic. 

Amore recent example of the uneven dis- 
tribution of a sense of humor among A//lantic 
readers was the commotion caused by Mr. 
Eugene Wood’s paper on Mrs. Eddy’s literary 
style. Pathetic as it may seem to announce the 
fact now, this article was supposed to be hymor- 
ous. Its examination of some of the foibles of 
the Foundress was to be interpreted in the 
spirit of Stevenson’s smiling paper on John 
Knox and his Relations to Women. But alas! 
the able-bodied letter-writers of the Christian 
Scientist faith did not seem to know their Ste- 
venson; and to all Earnest Persons in that 
curious organization the A/slantic hereby ex- 
presses its regret that any of Mr. Wood’s sallies 
should have given pain. 

It is probable, however, that sectarians, sec- 
tionalists, and partisans of every hue will con- 
tinue to peruse their A¢/antic with sorrow, or at 
least sufficient sorrow for epistolary purposes. 
One’s own hobby-horse gets roughly shouldered 
to one side on the broad highway of the world. 
Where opinions are unfettered and allowed 
frank expression, some truths will be uttered 
more wholesome than flattering to one’s private 
views. A beneficiary of the proposed Hanna- 
Payne shipping subsidy measure, for example,— 
unless he be of more philosophical temper than 
most beneficiaries of the public,—will not care to 
read in the A¢/antic an article opposing legisla- 
tion, distinctly designed to put money into his 
pocket. John Doe may like the A#antic,— Heaven 
bless him !—but, if he prefer to write his name like 
a story title, John Doe, Prohibitionist, or John 
Doe, Baptist or Anabaptist, Vivisectionist or Anti- 
Vivisectionist, Suffragist or Anti-Suffragist, he 
will often discover that the wrong magazine has 
been sent to his address. If people insist upon 
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regarding themselves primarily, not as human 
beings, but as members of some organization 
ending with zst or er or am, then the weekly or 
monthly organ of their particular faction will 
furnish them with far more congenial reading 
than the Atlantic. The Gentle Reader, declares 
Dr. Crothers in the essay already mentioned, is 
the reader who “has no ulterior aims.” Pre- 
cisely. If your chief purpose in taking a maga- 
zine is to find arguments for your favorite 
“cause,” you are in a parlous state. You are in 
danger of evolving from a merely Earnest 
Person into a Cheerless Person. 

The Comic Spirit has whips for such. Not 
all of them are punished as neatly as that 
Earnest Southerner who complained of a “color 
line” story in the Az/antic, “Why can’t you 
Northerners be decent?” only to learn that the 
author of the story was a native of his own 
county, or that Laudator Temporis Acti, who 
lately found fault with the “silly, ignorant 
twaddle” of a certain article in the Contributors’ 
Club, which, he averred, would never have been 
printed in the good old days of Mr. Aldrich or 
Mr. Howells, and which—as the Comic Spirit 
would have it—was actually written by the fault- 
less pen of Mr. Aldrich himself !—A/¢antic 
Monthly. 


Religious Toleration in Russia. 


At present this is not realized, but it is being 
agitated. At a recent missionary conference in 
Orel it was proposed and debated to ask the 
government to mitigate its penal enactments 
against sectarists. The motion was lost by a 
small majority. The very fact that religious 
toleration should be suggested at this congress 
has given rise to a sharp debate in the Russian 
newspapers. 

Russia is moving along many reform lines 
just now; and one of them is the revision of the 
criminal code and the mitigation of its penalties. 
This code, in the severity of its punishments, 
has long been a shame to.a Christian nation. 

How strict the religious laws are at present is 
set forth in the St. Petersburg Novosti : — 

1. Citizens and aliens residing in the empire 
who do not by birth and natural affiliation be- 
long to the dominant church are free to profess 
their own respective faiths and practise the 
ritual and ceremonial of the same in their own 
respective tongues. Freedom of worship is 
accorded not only to the orthodox Christians 
[in the sense of Greek Catholicism], but to 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and Mo- 
hammedans, and even to the heathen. ‘ 

2. But every man must worship in accordance 
with the law and faith of his fathers. The 
change of one’s faith, the passing from one 
church or religion into another, is prohibited 
under severe penalties. The attempt at con- 
verting men to another faith than that they were 
born into is forbidden and punished, except that 
the minister of internal affairs may, on applica- 
tion, permit the passing from one Christian 
church into another. But the dominant religion 
is exempt from all restrictions. People of any 
faith may be converted and accepted into it 
without liability to any penalty. 

3. The profession and propaganda of non- 
belief are prohibited. 

In mitigating or abolishing these laws, it is 
feared that the binding force of the Russian 
nationality will be lost. Yet it is admitted that 


freedom of conscience in religious matters must 


be the goal, while the advance_ought_to be ex- 
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that the promises of God are given to the 
church, that baptism introduces into the church, 
and “it is a great benefit, even in this life, to be 
a partaker of the promises.” The general tone 
of the book, however, is ethically good. The 
mode of baptism, he thinks, is important, but not 
essential. He reproduces much of Dale’s argu- 
ment intended to show that Japizeim means to 
“affect with controlling influence,” and that 
the Biblical baptism is by sprinkling. Immer- 
sion, he adds, is borrowed from heathenism,— 
an opinion for which he adduces no testimony. 
The book will be improved by the omission of 
this philologically and historically unsound mat- 
ter. 


remember that each individual suffers only a 
little. We must not be appalled by the mass. 
So far there is much that is attractive in Dr. 
Moore’s argument, but his treatment of the 
supernatural element in the current Christianity 
is less satisfactory. He is not quite clear as to 
what the supernatural is. “A miracle,” he says, 
“ may be broadly defined as an event conforming 
to general laws which operate almost exclusively 
outside the field of one’s normal experience.”. 
A miracle, then, is not supernatural, but only an 
unusual natural event. Yet elsewhere the au- 
thor appears to hold to the ordinary conception 
of the supernatural. So he seems to regard the 
incarnation, though he urges that such a thing 
is what we might expect from a gracious God 
who could not otherwise fully reveal himself to 
men. He makes an elaborate defence of the 
New Testament evidence for the resurrection of 
Jesus. In regard to the discrepancies in the 
accounts he gives a long and striking parallel in 
the discrepancies in the reports by Gen. Sher- 
idan, A. Forbes, Bismarck, Busch, and a weaver 
and his wife (all eye-witnesses), of Napoleon’s 
surrender at Sedan. The difference is that we 
have not a single direct testimony to the resur- 
rection from an eye-witness. For the rest, itis a 
principle accepted by lawyers that not all con- 
tradictions in testimony disprove a fact. Dr. 
Moore approves the view of a subjective efficacy 
of the atonement; that is, that it relieves men of 
the fear that sin cannot be forgiven. His book 
is a fair and acute discussion of the points in- 
volved, and those who do not agree with his 
conclusions will yet find in the volume a great 
deal that is suggestive and edifying. 


tremely cautious. It is in the second paragraph, 
in the matter quoted above, that a change is 
more especially sought. 


Pessimism. 


The pessimist, however acute his reasoning 
and however sincere his proclamation, the suffer- 
ing multitude do not take seriously. They con- 
ceive him a melancholy jester. Human nature 
repudiates his creed, and the deed that should 
witness its consistent acceptance is held to be 
the supreme proof that reason is dethroned. 
And where is pessimism found? Not in the 
cottages of the poor: the laborer, returning 
weary at night to his scarce comfortable home 
and scanty meal, will rarely hold even a passing 
dalliance with this creed of despair; not in the 
chamber of the suffering: here, where pain 
racks the body, how often the soul makes its 
own the promise, “When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee”! you may 
not look for it in the wife whose husband has 
dishonored her, nor in the mother whose son 
has brought anguish to her heart. It is beyond 
peradventure true that where, according to 
earth’s common judgment, a faith in the Divine 
Goodness is most needed, there it is most 
surely found. Strange fact! This dark doc- 
trine is met scarce anywhere but in books, a 
product of the minds of the Schopenhauers and 
the Hartmanns, men of lettered ease, who, amid 
surroundings of comfort, evolve a theory of a 
universe without relation with a personal God, 
and then wail out its threnody.—/rom Rev. 
A. W. Jackson's “James Martineau.” 


GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. By Em- 
inent Authorities. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.— The eleven chapters of 
this book originally appeared as articles in the 
North American Review. Their authors are all 
men of the highest standing in the world of 
scholarship. Yet the book is not what its title 
would lead one to expect. It does not give sat- 
isfactory sketches of the different religions as 
wholes. This is not the fault of the writers: 
they have done as well as possible in the short 
space allowed them. Much valuable informa- 
tion touching present conditions is given, espe- 
cially in Prof. Giles’s article on “Confucianism.” 
The chapter on Babism is the most valuable of 
all. But the reader or student who goes to this 
book hoping from its title to find a sort of “Ten 
Great Religions” brought down to date will be 
disappointed. The book covers no such ground 
as James Freeman Clarke’s famous work did. 
This is to be regretted, for there is need of such 
a treatment of the subject in the light of present- 
day knowledge and thought. 


——— 


TALKS ON WRITING ENGLISH. By Arlo 
Bates. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.30. 
This is the second series of Prof. Bates’s talks 
about English, and it will be found quite as sug- 
gestive and helpful to young writers as the 
earlier volume. He has the wisdom that comes 
from his experience both as an author and as a 
teacher; that is, from trying to create and then 
from trying to criticise or correct the work of 
others. He knows the faults students are likely to 
commit, and mingles encouragement and admo- 
nition. He adds a frank and manly chapter on 
“The Literary Life,” which it would be well 
for all scribblers to read and take to heart. How- 
ever bitter the failure of literary aspirations may 
be, the worst is escaped so long as one is able 
firmly to say: “I chose the pleasure of an unvio- 
lated literary conscience, the delight of serving 
art with my best endeavor rather than the re- 
wards of meretricious work. I have had what 
I bargained for; and I stand by that ungrudg- 
ingly. If I hoped for a bonus at the hand of 
Fortune and have not got it, at least I have re- 
ceived the price for which I stipulated.” ‘“Char- 
acter is the great stake for which one plays the 
game of life; and, if this is won, the rest is of 
less, no matter of how grave weight.” 


Literature. 


A CoMPLETE Expost OF EppDYISM, OR_ 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, and the Plain Truth in 
Plain Terms regarding Mary Baker G. Eddy, 
Founder of Christian Science. By Freder- 
ick W. Peabody, member of the Boston Bar. 
An address delivered at Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on Aug. f, 190I. Price 25 cents.— Mr. 
Peabody has certainly been explicit in his state- 
ments, and, it would seem probable, has deliber- 
ately made himself liable to a suit for damages. 
He makes specific statements and charges 
which are derogatory to the moral character 
of Mrs. Eddy. He offers his proofs, and calls 
upon the public to pass judgment upon them. 
If his statements are true, her transactions are 
fraudulent, and she has obtained vast sums of 
money under false pretences. Mr. Peabody has 
avoided an injunction by printing photographs 
of Mrs. Eddy taken from ten to forty years ago, 
when her pictures were not copyrighted. 


The Rational Basis of Orthodoxy.” 


The orthodoxy contemplated by Dr.Moore is of 

a relatively broad type. The theological notion 

of inspiration he does not regard as a matter of 

vital interest. “A truth,” he says, “is no truer 

for being inspired.” It is from the practical 
: point of view that he approaches his subject,defin- 
ing Christianity as “an hypothesis to be adopted 
| with the expectation of establishing it through 
| subsequent moral action.” Experience (not 
) 


Christian “evidences”) is the true source of re- 
ligious confidence, or, in other words, if a man 
| finds Christianity a good working theory, he may 
rationally adopt it. No exception can be taken 
to this proposition, which, however, makes belief 
| dependent on mental constitution and training. 
b3 Nor can we object to the view that the concep- 
| tion of justification by faith has a real psycho- 
logical and practical basis, if faith be defined (as 
Paul sometimes regards it,as union of soul with 
God. When the author passes to demonstration 
of dogmas, while there is much to which we can 
assent, there is also much that seems untenable. 
The doctrine of evolution, he holds, is not op- 
posed to theism, since we know no life that does 
not come from an equally high life; and man, 
therefore, involves the idea of a moral parent. 
He might have added that evolution does not 
pretend to explain the origin of things. His 
chapter on “Inductive Theism” is based on 
Mill’s four canons of inductive reasoning. As 
to the existence of pain, he insists that we must 


THE MIRACLES OF MISSIONS. By Arthur T. 
Pierson, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
This is the fourth series of Dr. Pierson’s sto- 
ties of marvels wrought by missionaries in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. There has been no 
crisis in missions, he writes, that has not turned 
upon prayer as a pivot; and thus he begins his 
account by mentioning cases of special divine 
interposition from which great results have 
flowed. For instance, he ascribes Mr. Moody’s 
success in London to the prayers of a bedridden 
woman there, who had read of his labors in 
America, but beyond her prayers had abso- 
lutely nothing else to do with his trip thither. 
Thus the main purpose of the book is to trace 
the actual will and presence of Jesus visible in 


Tue Mystery oF Baptism. By Rev. John 
Stockton Axtell, Ph.D. New York and Lon- 
don: Funk & Wagnalls Company.— Dr. Axtell 
states at length the symbolic significance of 
baptism: it sets forth union with Christ and 
consecration in him to purity of life. He 
does not wholly escape the conception of the 
rite as magical: “The passage [Titus jiii. 5] 
nar age RE ae OTE LT teaches that baptism ... symbolizes, and by the 
Weston Moore, D.D. Boston and New York: "Hough: saat of God promises and produ ces that cleans- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. ing,” etc. (p. 215). Further, he holds (p. 203) 
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widely separated manifestations of the power of 
Christianity in distant lands. 


SHortT TALKS WITH Younc MoTHERS. By 
Charles Gilmore Kerley. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.— These talks about the man- 
agement of infants and young children give the 
doetor’s point of view, and contain a great deal 
of sensible advice. The young mother needs to 
know much about the successive stages of a 
baby’s development, and the suggestions made 
by friends are too often conflicting or antiquated. 
Dr. Kerley’s book provides safe and authorita- 
tive counsel in regard to diet, bathing, habits, 
exercise, and common diseases. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co, publish a text-book for students, 
written by Frank Foster Abbott, professor of 
Latin in the University of Chicago, which is 
called 4A History and Description of Roman 
Political Institutions. It is intended to give a 
reasonable acquaintance with this study to the 
student of Roman life and literature or to serve 
as an introduction for extended investigation. 
One finds here a connected view of the develop- 
ment of the constitution trom the earliest times 
down through the accession of Diocletian. Each 
period in its history—the monarchical, the re- 
publican, and the imperial—is presented as a 
unit; and its institutions are treated, first, on the 
historical, and then on the descriptive side. 
The book is arranged so that teachers may use 
either the historical or the descriptive part 
separately. This is the natural way of studying 
the characteristic product of the Roman genius. 


The Magazines. 


The Woman’s Home Companion contains a 
variety of interesting features. Mr. Landon 
Knight gives an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of socialism in the community of Zoar. 
Mrs. Stephen Crane tells of the society of Amer- 
ican women in London. Elizabeth Kinney de- 
scribes a unique institution in a hospital for 
birds. The fiction of the number is by Edgar 
Fawcett, J. J. a’Becket, and Kate Upson Clark. 
The February number will contain a picturesque 
article on the great New Orleans Carnival of 
Mardi Gras, finely illustrated. 


Good Housekeeping for January appears in a 
special New Year’s cover, and is fully up to its 
predecessors in the brightness and practical use- 
fulness which characterize this magazine. Anew 
department is introduced, entitled “Good Living 
on Small Outlay: Just where to Economize.” A 
feature of it this month is a breakfast the nu- 
tritive value of which is pictured in diagrams. 
Mrs. George Cornwallis-West speaks of “Dress 
as an Education Factor,” and the article is ac- 
companied by a full-length portrait. There are 

_ illustrated articles on “An Ideal Nursery and its 

_ Teachings” and “Where to find Russian Cop- 

ers.” “The Needs of Domestic Science in 

Women’s Colleges” is discussed by notable men 

_and women ; and there are the usual departments, 
containing a variety of helpful information. 


_ The January Country Lifein America isa Cal- 
_ifornia number, devoted to the outdoor world on 
S Pasko coast. The special covers show big 
tree s of the Sierras, and the frontispiece repre- 
_ sents finely blooming orchards at the foot of 
sepred mountains. The leading article is 
H. Bailey, and eae a striking picture of 
culiarities of this part of the country. 
Lc Miller recalls pioneer days in his poem 
“ Heroes of the Firing Line.” In “Country 
in California,” A.J. Wells traces the course 
ellous development; and Charles How- 
tells the “Ss 
_ The several series of ow ae are 
unusually beautiful, and a part of the num- 


Of & Great California |O 
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ber is devoted to practical information as to the 
making of homes and gardens and the culture 
of fruits. 


World’s Work for January devotes its space 
largely to the political and commercial expan- 
sion of the country, in the belief that the era of 
exclusiveness is past. Suggestions are given 
toward making the incidents of our trade a 
great unified movement reaching the furthest 
limits of the earth. Frederic Emory, taking the 
title “Our New Horizon,” gives a view of our 
new activities. Chalmers Robert and Gaillard 
Hunt tell stories of the foreign service, while the 
rapid growth of the Pacific coast trade is indi- 
cated and illustrated by George Hamden Fitch 
and Arthur Goodrich. Mr. Goodrich describes 
the building of the biggest ships in the world to 
ply between Seattle and the Orient. Other 
phases of the general subject are discussed by 
Ulysses D. Eddy, Edward Lawrey, H. Harrison 
Lewis, Oscar King Davis,'and W. W. Rockhill. 
The number is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of American progress. 


The International Monthly begins the new 
year with a number of strong articles, mainly 
devoted to the larger themes and interests of 
humanity. Edmond Kelly, whose book Z£vo/u- 
tion and Effort ought to be familiar to all who 
are interested in the social progress of the coun- 
try, writes vigorously on “Things Municipal,” 
urging that, if the recent victory over Tammany 
is to be permanent, good government must be 
made to appeal more directly, in the way of prac- 
tical benefit, to the average man. Associate 
Chief Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court, in 
an admirable study of the “jury,” gives his rea- 
sons for favoring unequivocally the retention of 
the system, while he condemns without reserve 
certain features of its present workings. The 
seat of the evil he finds in the rule requiring 
unanimity. The foreign contributions to this 
number are excellent, and are four in number. 
The book reviews are by Brander Matthews and 
M. André Lebon. 


Scribner's Magazine for January begins a new 
series on the “American Commercial Invasion 
of Europe,” which is treated with unusual clear- 
ness and vivacity by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
who resigned his position as Secretary of the 
Treasury last spring, and went to Europe with 
letters from the highest American officials to the 
ministers of finance and other leaders in indus- 
try and commerce in all the great nations. 
Senator Lodge writes about “The Treaty- 
making Powers of the Senate,” explaining and 
defending the action of the Senate on the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty and making evident the lines 
along which the new treaty must be made. The 
uselessness of military parades as preparation 
for real war is discussed by David B. Mcgowan. 
Illustrated short fiction has a prominent place 
in the number; and Ewell Macpherson, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, Arthur Ruhl, and others are 
among the writers. Marguerite Merrington’s 
Christmas “Masque” is accompanied by a series 
of dramatic pictures in colors by Henry Hutt. and 
there are other interesting illustrations for differ- 
ent articles by artists of distinction. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
A Rose once Grew. Song for low voice. By Marie von 
Hammer. 
I’ve such a Host of Things to tell you. Song for high 
voice. By G. Ferrari, 3 
Countess, in thy Dancing. Song for medium voice. By 
The Taeeinat hacia! Geriatr: hata, toicel»::B 
e ph of the ine. mg for high voice. y 
J.B. Wekerlin. 
From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
ements for first and second mandolins and guitar 
orge W. Persley: Old Mother Hubbard Dance; 
Only a Dream; Pansy Dance. 
Two Piano Pieces by James H. Rogers: Valse Inter- 
mezzo; Toccatina. 
The Modern Fad. Two-step. Forthe piano. By W. F. 


Sudds. 
The Shadows of the Evening Hours. Sacred song for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone. By Arthur Sullivan. 
Ere the World is Gray. Song. By Joseph L. Roeckel. 
ust as Iam. Sacred song. Ree solo and quartette. 
uartettes for mixed voices: Old Black Joe; Sweet Gene- 


vive. By C. F.S S 
Quartette tor male voices: Down on the Sands. By 
R. B, Shepherd. 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 


TESTIMONIALS TO “JUBILATE DEO.” 


“A more admirable collection of hymns and tunes for 
the use of churches does not exist.... It would be hard to 
find a collection of its size more free of chaff and more 
solid with good grain than this.... On its musical side 
the book has no superior among those offered to our 
congregations as a usable collection, so far as it goes. 
... The best and most familiar tunes of Barnby, Dykes, 
and their school are here.”’. . . . é 

“On the other hand, the tunes which long use in our 
American churches has tested and has endeared to all 
serious hearts are here in great profusion. For religious 
gatherings of all kinds, in church, chapel, and home, it is 
a very valuable addition to the resources of liberal people, 
and, indeed, of all people; for there is nothing sectarian 
to be found in it.”—Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the “Christian Register,” Boston. 

. ‘On the whole, from a literary and esthetic point 
of view, it seems to me the most unblemished ‘sacrifice of 
praise’ that I have ever known. The music is of the very 


best. The hymns are a singularly fine selection of relig- 
ious lyric poetry.” ...—Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


“The new hymnal, Fxdilate Deo, is now used in about 
fifty-three unions all over the United States. It is being 
very favorably received. We hear nothing but praise of 
the book, and the young people are delighted with it. 
We are nearly ready for our second edition.’’—Redbecca 
D. Homer, Secretary Young People’s Religious Union. 

“The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has adopted 
Fubilate Deo, using five hundred copies for its Sunday 
evening worship. . - : 

“The book has given excellent satisfaction, and im- 
proved manifestly the musical features of the services.”— 
William H. Baldwin, President Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union. 

“Tt gives me pleasure to say that, after a careful ex- 
amination of available hymnals, we settled upon $xdilate 
Deo as having throughout tunes the most singable and 
words the most satisfactory.”—(Rev.) Leon H. Harvey, 
Erie, Pa. 

“TI am delighted to inform you that our church has just 
introduced Jubilate Deo.”—B. Fay Mills, Oakland, Cal. 

“The Jubilate Deo is fresh, bright, sweet, earnest, for- 
ward-looking, and devout. It has great variety and some- 
thing for every occasion.—/. 7. Sunderland, Toronto, 

an. 

“We use Jubilate Deo in our Ottawa church, and are 
doing good congregational singing in spite of great obsta- 
cles. For new work and congregational singing it is the 
best book by far, and we enthusiastically commend it.”— 
Albert Walkiey, Pastor, Ottawa, Can 

“I regard it as the best book of its kind yet published.”— 
George W. Stone, Pacific Coast Field Secretary, A.U.A. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
272 Congress Street, - 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By ProTtaP CHUNDER MozoompDaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 


gilt, $2.00. 


Boston. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Love Tragedy of a Bogie Man. 


BY G. E. B. 


A frisky dream, with a long train, ran 

From a gruesome, grumblesome bogie man. 
“ll put you under a ban,” said he, 

“And lock you in with a Florida Key.” 

So he borrowed his grandmother’s frying-pan, 
And raised a breeze with a Chinese fan 

To sail for the southern sea. 


On the sounding shore of a coral isle 

He breathed a song, to be in style, 

Till a fair and winsome Antipodee 

Swam with a moonbeam out of the sea. 

“Oh, linger, fair creature, gray time to beguile.’’ 
But she shook her head and threw him a smile: 
“JT am going to meet young Hyson Tea.”’ 


“T’]] sail,’ said he, “to the land of snow 
Where polar bears and icebergs grow.” 
There a stately iceberg, with pale green hair, 
Sent him sliding down a stony stare. 

**T will woo the stars,” he cried, ‘‘as I go.” 
These words were his last, for he fell below 
Into the mouth of the polar bear. 


The Luck of Lifly’s Mountain. 


Little Nancy Lilly, sturdy and yellow-haired, 
came scrambling backward down the ladder 
from the roof-room, to land with a plump slap 
of bare, sunburned feet upon the puncheon floor 
of the cabin. 

Mammy, tall, spare, her blue and white check 
dress flapping about her bare ankles, her hair 
slipping from its twist, was at that moment turn- 
ing the sizzling contents of a skillet with quick- 
wristed deftness into a pan on the table, where 
the coffee was already steaming. 

“Come on, granny, while the victuals is tasty 
an’ hot. Here’s Nanny come down ’thout the 
baby. Ain’t she woke up yet?” 

Nancy laughed one of those clear, ready little 
laughs that need no object; and, rubbing a 
brown ankle with a browner foot, she shook her 
head. 

She buried her teeth in the hard pone mammy 
dealt her from the store that she was keeping 
warm in the folds of her homespun skirt. After 
the sizzling slices of salt pork had been handed 
around and the coffee poured into the tin cups, 
Nancy spoke,— 

“T done put my dress on wrong side, I did, 
mammy, an’ never sensed it till it war on.” 

There was an exclamation of incredulity from 
mammy and open-mouthed contemplation from 
Alfred and Griffith. Granny lowered her knife 
with its portion of greasy pork, and peered for- 
ward to hear further. 

“Ef you ain’t the beatenes’ chil’ fer luck!” 
said mammy. 

But granny, with eyes puckered shrewdly, 
shook her head. “You ‘low fer sure you 
never sensed it till it war clean on?” 

Nancy was positive. “I never thought nothin’ 
about it, I didn’t, granny, till there war the but- 
tons inside.”’ 

“’Cause, if you did,” cautioned granny, “the 
luck’s sure soured agin you, an’ you must go 
back to bed an’ dress over to undo it.” 

“Nanny’s jus’ natchelly born to luck, granny,” 
said mammy, raising her soft, drawling voice. 
“She ain’t never put her hand to nothing in her 
life that it didn’t come right. Don’t ye know 
how baby got your knittin’ all a-snarl yesterday 
an’ you an’ me all tuckered out over it, an’ 
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Nanny she come in a-teeterin’ a horseshoe she 

done found, and first touch she unsnarled it ?” 
Granny stirred the sorghum long-sweetening 

into her coffee mournfully, and observed :— 


“Yes, Nanny, she air born to luck. Now I 


done always been the kind no luck come to. 
I war born on a Friday, in the dark of the moon, 
and my mammy was that po’ly nobody sensed to 
fasten nary piece of witches’ elm about me, an. 
natchelly I ain’t never hed no luck nor looked 
fer none.” 

Nancy, born to luck, trudged that warm 
cloudless June afternoon along the railroad at 
the base of Lilly’s Mountain, and, as she trudged, 
she sang the old song that she had learned from 
her grandmother,— 


“ My dear little children, it you were mine, 
All alone and aloney O, 
I’d dress you up in silk so fine, 
Down by the green woody sidey O.” 


She was on her way to explore a certain 
hidden dell, wh ch she had marked weeks be- 
fore as a likely spot for wild strawberries. 

When she reached the long, high trestle 
spanning Churchill’s Creek, she stood listening, 
her head on one side, bright-eyed, alert, like a 
knowing wild creature of the mountains. 

Soon she saw the engine coming round the 
mountain and apparently making straight for 
her, like one ot the head-lowered “beastisies” of 
granny’s tales. Then the train curved with the 
curve of the mountain. Its long line of coaches 
and sleeping-cars came into view, like the gliding 
serpent body of the monster. Slower it came, 
then slackened to creeping, as the trains all did 
at the trestle. 

Keen-eyed and absorbed, Nancy watched the 
coaches roll slowly by, and waved a brown hand 
at the faces looking at her from the windows. 
In the last coach of all she saw a white, wan 
face ina mass of gleaming, red-gold hair,—the 
face of a girl propped against white pillows. 
Her eyes were turned toward the window, her 
hand was a little upraised to throw — 

Something stung Nancy sharply on the cheek, 
and the last coach rolled out upon the bridge. 
The little girl, gazing after it, clapped her hand 
to her cheek; and out of the coach window was 
thrust a red-gold head, while its owner gazed 
down into the yellow waters of Churchill’s 
Creek, still turbid from spring freshets. 

When the train was across and had gone 
winding on to the tunnel, Nancy, taking down 
her hand, found it stained with blood. 

Nancy had seen half-eaten apple cores enough 
to recognize the object that the sick girl had 
been about to throw out of the coach window; 
but apple cores do not wound when they hit. 

Wondering what had cut her cheek, Nancy 
stooped to pick up her berry-basket, which she 
had dropped when she was struck, and beside it 
she saw a small circlet of shining yellow, which 
held a myriad of se-mingly live, fiery stars cir- 
cling about a clear, green drop of sparkling, 
flickering dew. 

She took it up, and gazed with awe at the 
wonder flashing on her little brown finger. 

Then she laughed for very joy. “I’m born 
fer luck! Granny says so, an’ mammy says so 
— oh — dearie — me” — 

And the little voice rang out jubilantly as 
Nancy, steady-headed, light-footed, sped over 
the dangerous trestle with unconcern. 

When Nancy reached her father’s clearing, 
pap, tall, broad, with straw-colored hair and 
beard, was cleaning his rifle on the bench out- 
side the door. Hence was bringing a bucket of 
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water up from the spring. But they all dropped 
everything, except the baby, which mammy was 
holding, to listen to Nancy’s story. 

“An’ she thinks,” explained Nancy, at pap’s 
knee, while the luck-stone, as granny called it, 
lay sparkling in pap’s great hand, “the sun- 
haired lady she thinks it fell in the creek ’long 
with the apple core. An’ she air sick: t 
what ailed its comin’ offen her finger. She air 
sick like so many of ’em as goes by set up agin 
pillers.” 

“Tt’s the springs an’ licks whar they’re goin’,” 
said pap, “same as my gran’pap telled about the 
deer an’ beastisies hantin’ the licks, springtime 
an’ sech, when po’ly.” 

“An’ they mostly get well,” said Nancy, look- 
ing up into pap’s face, “because there ain’t 
never any goes back set up agin pillers. I’d 
know her ’cause of her sun-hair, the lady. The 
cyars they war goin’ so slowI hed a good look 
at her; an’ I got to be at the junction when she 
goes back, ’cause the cyars stop there a goodish 
bit an’ I can hand it to her.” 

“She won’t be goin’ back for a spell, shouldn’t 
think,” ats ee “if she’s going for to get 
perked up” 

“But she ny ” said Nancy, “an? I got to be 
there.” 

“Yes,” said pap, turning the treasure over and 
over in his big palm. “Nanny she’s got the right 
end of it,— she’s got to be there.” 

Now the junction was four miles from Lilly’s 
Mountain, and there were two passenger trains 
a day going westward. One passed in the early 
morning, the other in the afternoon, and to be 
present at their passing was Nancy’s intention. 

To mean to doa thing with Nancy was to do- 
it; and what she did was to leave home at a little 
after the early daylight eating of her breakfast, 
with a portion of salt pork and corn pone 
stored away in her berry-basket. She had to 
trudge in bare feet over the four miles of track 
to the junction. 

There, at first, she would hide in the edge of 
the clearing, peeping out like a shy squirrel, 
and only gathering courage at the approach of 
the train to dart out and run along the coaches 
during the transfer of passengers. Down one 
side and back the other would speed Nancy, 
peeping with the sharp, furtive eyes of a half-wild 
thing into the car windows. 

On reaching the cabin on Lilly’s Mountain 
again by sundown, she generally had something 
of interest to tell. 

“There’s a baby at the junction,” she re- 
lated: “it lives at the station. It wears a pink 
dress. It laughed at me. It caught at the 
string, and I let it play with the ring.” And 
Nancy’s fingers strayed to the leather string 
about her neck, on which the treasure dangled. 
“The baby’s mammy she asked me to come in. 
She wears shoes. She wears them every day.” 

Nancy’s acquaintance with the wife of the 
station-master grew. ‘“She’s got a box,” Nancy 
told another evening,—“a big, square black box 
she keeps her fire in, an’ a door she opens and a 
hole to cook things in.” 

Granny was positive. 
mighty uncanny-soundin’ ! 
Nanny.” 

Pap laughed his big, silent laugh. “Sho, 
Nanny,” said he, “an’ ain’t you never seen R 
stove afore ?? 

Nancy's ignorance did not abash her. “She's 
got everything mighty red up an’ 
Couldn't we uns have a shel, too, pap, to set the 
dishes along ?” . r vt 


“Lawk,” she said, “it’s 
You let sech alone, 


’ 
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Another day Nancy came home in excitement. 
“Granny, you make me some o’ your oak splint 
baskets,” she began, “the harnsomest ones you 
knows how,—them little ones, granny; an’ me 
and Hence an’ Grif we’ll pick the huckleberries. 
I’m a-goin’ to sell them on the train. There 
war a lady to-day she saw my basket of berries 
I was takin’ to baby, an’ she asked me fer it; 
an’ then she give this to me.” And Nancy 
handed her mother two ten-cent pieces. 

“And the baby’s mammy she says she’ll get 
her man to let me take ’em on the cyars, and 
thet a way I’m plum sure to see the sun-haired 
lady.” 

On the next day Nancy had a different tale. 
“Baby’s mammy, Mis’ Markham, she’s been 
tellin’ me ’bout a place at the junction, goin’ on 
now, where they’ll larn you free. She says the 
days won’t seem nothin’ like so tejous if I 
started in an’ went to larnin’. I telled her I'd 
arsk pap.” : 

Pap shifted his quid. “ ’Tain’t no call agin 
your goin’ I can see. 
onct to read from a man crossin’ the mountings 
goin’ to Kaintuck, what stopped off here with 
a fever. That’s how come we uns to have our 
book, the onliest Bible on Lilly’s Mounting. I 
don’ see no call why Nanny shouldn't be a- 
readin’ in it same as gran’pap read to we uns 
when I war little as Grif here.” 

Thus encouraged, Nancy one day shyly made 
her appearance at the district school, which was 
open for the three months of summer. The 
young teacher, a girl student from the county 
college, eking out expenses by teaching in the 
summer, looked at the new pupil,— looked, then 
looked agiin at a glittering golden bauble that 
hung upon a leather string against the bosom of 
the faded little dress. 

Forgetting her shyness, Nancy explained,— 

“And that’s how I’m here,” she said, in con- 
clusion, “waitin’ for the sun-haired lady to 
come.” 

Through the remaining days of June, through 
July, through August, Nancy trudged to and fro 
between Lilly’s Mountain and the junction; 
and daily she carried granny’s little splint 
baskets, filled with huckleberries, then with wild 
plums, then with blackberries. 

By this time the story of Nancy’s luck-stone 
had spread about the mountains. There was 
hardly an inmate of a cabin in that region who 
had not managed to see it; but so sturdy is the 
honesty of these people, who are known to the 
outside world only by reason of their mountain 
feuds, that the course taken by little Nancy 
excited no comment. 

It was the last of August that Nancy, speed- 
ing along by the open windows of an evening 
train, saw in the last coach a girlish, pink-flushed 
face framed in glorious, burnished, red-gold 
hair. 

Realizing but two things, that the sun-haired 
lady was on the train and that the time was 
passing, she dropped her baskets, grasped the 
ring in her little brown hand, stripping the 


_ leather string over her head as she ran, and with 


a cry to the porter—for all the trainmen now 
_ knew her and her mission — she bounded up the 


3 steps into the vestibule and ran through the 


-sleeping-car with its wondering occupants to the 
-sun-haired lady. 

“Here!” said Nancy; and her smile supplied 
‘those graces of speech and deportment which 
education had failed to give her. 

The sun-haired girl turned from pink to white, 
aught the ring from the little brown hand, and 


My gran’pap he larned. 
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gasped and laughed and cried. For it was her 
engagement ring, and over its loss that summer 
she had cried as many tears as little Nancy had 
trudged steps. 

“You sensed it went in the creek,” said Nancy. 
“JT been watchin’ for you sence.” 

Then happened a bewildering thing,—a thing 
unknown to Nancy, unless it had come to her 
in baby days. A pair of impulsive arms were 
about her neck, the lips of the sun-haired girl 
on her cheek. Then, before the great wave of 
emotion sweeping over Nancy was gone, the 
clutch of the colored porter was on her, and 
she was dropped from the rear of the coach, 
which in another moment was speeding round 
the curve. 

“Well,” quavered granny, when Nancy’s tale 
was told, “an’ you air sure it war her?” 

Nancy hadn’t a doubt. She had proof. “She 
took it,” said Nancy, ‘“‘an’—an’ she kissed me.” 

The great wave swept over her again. “She 
kissed me,” reaffirmed Nancy, nor doubted for 
one moment she had been repaid. 

But the sun-haired girl thought differently. So 
she wrote a letter to the station-master at the 
junction; and the station-master gave the letter 
to his wife, who in turn gave it to the school- 
teacher, and the school-teacher answered it. | 

So, through the sun-haired lady, to-day one | 
Nancy Lilly is a pupil in a certain large school | 
established for the education of mountain chil- | 
dren in Eastern Kentucky; and, through Nancy’s | 
willing and doing, comforts and progress are | 
finding a way into a cabin on Lilly’s Mountain, | 
despite its remoteness. And from the results | 
in this one cabin the influences are spreading | 
over the mountain. 

“She war jus’ natchelly born ter luck,” says 
granny, never realizing that the sturdy traits of 
cheerfulness, unselfishness, honesty, patience, 
had aught to do with Nancy’s good fortune.— 
Youth's Companion. 


Major. 


Major, a big English hound who is the delight 
of acertain household not far from New York, 
was in disgrace the other day. He was shut up 
in the yard, and looked the picture of woe. A 
friend of Major and of the family, who chanced 
to see the unhappy prisoner, learned the whole 
sad tale. Major’s mistress had decided that day 
that she would go into the kitchen and do a 
little cooking on her own account. The children 
are very fond of her molasses cookies ; and what 
a pleasure it would be to surprise them! Mak- 
ing cookies is hot and tiresome work, and it was 
with a sigh of relief that the last pan of them 
was taken from the oven. There were three 
pans of them, each about the size of the floor of 
the oven; and she set them on the hearth to cool 
while she went upstairs, leaving the kitchen 
alone. At least she thought it was alone ; but it 
chanced that Major was on guard, and when he 
saw the cookies he wasdelighted. He had never 
eaten ginger cookies before, but he knew by the 
odor that they were good. How kind of his 
mistress to leave them there! Major took one 
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of the cookies, It was as good as it smelled, 
and he swallowed it whole and tried another and 
another. It was not fifteen minutes later when 
the housekeeper returned to the kitchen to put 
away the cookies, and found Major with a some- 
what sleepy but very amiable look, sitting at the 
outside door, while three empty pans stood on 
the hearth. Major had done his duty like the 
noble hound he was, and not a cooky was left. 
New York Times. 


“Now, Edward, the best portions of the fowl 
are forthe guests. So what are you going to say 
when I ask you what will you have?” “Justa 
few of the feathers, please.” 


A small city girl, visiting with her mother at 
a friend’s house in the country, and seeing some 
guinea hens, exclaimed, “Mamma, look at those 
chickens with calico dresses on! ” 


You Live? 


It makes no difference whether 
you live in the odorous atmos- 
phere of a city, or on a dust cov- 
ered plain; in the dry altitude 
of the mountains, or the moist 
air of the sea coast; in the frigid 
zone of the north, or the torrid 
heat of the tropics, you can get 
your biscuit, crackersand wafers 
perfectly fresh in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. ‘The only 
method known for preserving the 


flavor and crispness of delicate 
baking until it reaches the table, 


‘When you order Soda, Milk, Graham 
Oatmeal and Butter Thin Biscuit, 
Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Snaps, don’t forget to ask 
for the kind that come in 
the In-er-seal Patent Pack- 
age. Look for the trade- 
mark design on the end 

of each package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Is; 


“BREVITY 
GOOD WIFE! 


IS THE SOUL OF WIT.” 


YOU NEED 


SAPOLIO 


Good News. 
The Hidden Servants. 


No saintly legends their names disclose, 
And no man living their number knows, 
Nor can their service and place declare. 
The hidden servants are everywhere ! 
And some are hated, despised, alone, 
And some to even themselves unknown; 
But the Father’s house has room for all, 
And never one from his hand can fall. 
—Francesca Alexander. 


Emigration. 


All the civilization of America has come from 
Europe... The people of the United States have, 
therefore, a general notion that all emigration 
must be westward. Bishop Berkeley gave ex- 
pression to this superstition in the well-known 
line, 

‘Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 


The history of the world, independent of 
American precedents, has many events which 
confirm this superstition. The peaches and 
cherries and wheat and flax and wool of France 
and Spain and England worked their way west- 
ward from Asia. And the sheep did not come 
until they were driven, and the peach-stones 
were not blown by tempests. Abram, on the 
whole, worked westward from Ur of the Chal- 
dees. Aineas, whoever he was, went from Troy 
to the Lavinian coasts, if he went anywhere. 
Roman students, or voluptuaries, went eastward 
from the ill-bred rudeness of Rome, as Califor- 
nian millionaires travel eastward to New York, 
or to Paris, or to Rome, in its decline. Hen- 
gist and Horsa, if there were any such men, led 
colonies westward from the Elbe and its neigh- 
borhood to the coasts of England. And all 
such illustrations were in Berkeley’s memory. 

All the same is it true that “The chariot 
wheels of Alexander smoothed the highways on 
which the Christian apostles travelled east- 
ward.” All the same is it true that whatever 
vigor Italy has to-day comes from the Lom- 
bards who marched southward in search of sum- 
mer homes. All the same is it true that a king 
of England, with light hair and of blond com- 
plexion, is emperor of India to-day, that the 
people of the Philippines speak Spanish, and 
that the great island of Java is governed by the 
Dutch. “Japhet dwells in the tents of Shem.” 
It is not true that the course of empire always 
takes its course westward. Nor is it true that 
emigration always follows parallels of latitude. 
Mr. Sumner said that it did, but Mr. Sumner 
was mistaken. 

On the other hand, one of the most impor- 
tant of the five great duties of the twentieth 
century is the quickening and enlarging of the 
eastward emigrations from Europe. The 
crowded sections of Europe, the regions where 
people say the population is congested, have 
been trying to relieve themselves for the last 
eighty years by sending their millions to Amer- 
ica. Most of the people thus sent have come to 
the United States; but a fraction, not inconsid- 
able, have made settlements in South America, 
particularly in Brazil and the Argentine. 

Now the Russian Empire has immense regions 
in Northern Asia of which the physical advan- 
tages are as great as any emigrant has a right to 
ask for,—regions which are worthless now be- 
cause no one lives upon them. Land without 
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habitants. And the emperor of Russia knows 
this. He would be most glad, therefore, to 
disperse over these empty regions as many of 
the inhabitants of crowded Europe as would 
settle there. Unhappily for him and for them, 
he cannot offer them the priceless gift of freedom 
and self-government which comes to every emi- 
grant to North America without his asking it. 
But Russia can offer everything else, and does. 
And when the Transcontinental Railway is fully 
equipped, as a railway with four tracks and all 
other modern facilities, it may well be believed 
that a considerable share of the people of con- 
tinental Europe will move to the east to live 
there by their own firesides. As it stands, it is 
clear enough that these people are very tired of 
carrying every man a soldier on his back. But 
it is easy to see that many generations will pass 
before there is any oppressive conscription in 
Siberia. 

There seems good chance for another emigra- 
tion from Kussia itself, which may take place 
within this year and the next few years, which 
will not require much previous preparation, 
and which will not have to wait for a change of 
Russia’s policy or for the construction of four- 
track railways. This is the emigration of Rus- 
sian Jews to Palestine and Edom. The voyage 
from Odessa to the Mediterranean ports of 
Syria is easy. Palestine itself is not crowded, 
and the region east of the Jordan— what the 
Bible calls Edom — is hardly peopled, though it 
is one of the most beautiful countries in the 
world. We know here very well what sort of a 
person the Russian Jew is,— quick, industrious, 
thrifty, intelligent, and temperate. He is, more- 
over, loyal to his religion, and receives with a 
certain religious enthusiasm a proposal to settle 
in the region which was held by the twelve 
tribes in the days of Israel’s old prosperity. 
The sultan of Turkey seems to have none of 
the antipathy to the Jewish race which Russia 
has manifested of recent years. He is ready to 
welcome intelligent and industrious emigrants 
from any land without inquiring too closely 
whether they regard Mahomet or Moses as the 
prophet of Allah. Even the Bab, whom some- 
body calls the Dr. Channing of Islamism, is 
permitted by the sultan to proclaim his heresies 
in the Holy Land. 

Out of these certain conditions has sprung the 
movement which the Jews call Zionism. I am 
afraid that the average newspaper reader con- 
founds this with a Zionism from Chicago with 
which it has no connection. The practical con- 
siderations which give importance and interest 
to the Jewish Zionism are these which have 
been enumerated : — 

First, that. Russia means to turn the Jews out. 

Second, that the sultan is glad to have them 
come in. 

Third, that the distance from Odessa in Rus- 
sia to Beyrout in Syria is covered by an ocean 
voyage not a week in duration. 

These three are facts regarding which we need 
have no doubt. 

Fourth, some of the great money magnates of 
the world are said to be really interested in the 
colonizing of Syria. 

Fifth, a line of passenger steamers well run 
from Odessa to Beyrout could probably be made 
to pay. 

Probabilities four and five in this list are 
probabilities. One, two, and three are nearly 
certain. And such are the grounds for hoping 
that there may be a great emigration from 


inhabitants is as worthless as water without in-| Russia to Syria in the next five years. If there 
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is, it will be the ninth crusade, in reality, though 
some of the emigrants do not wear red crosses. 
It will be a great contribution by Europe to the 
civilization of the world. 

It will be a crusade, not of war, but of peace. 
Whoever leads in it will accomplish a greater 
work than Cceur de Lion” or Saint Louis ever 
dreamed of, and they will be counted as among 
the great providential benefactors of mankind. 

Epwarp E. HALE, 


be a ern mn 


The Unitarian Overture to the Uni- 
versalists. 


Dr. E. G. Sweetser of the Universalist Church 
of the Messiah in Philadelphia was the princi- 
pal antagonist of the effort to appoint a joint 
committee of Universalists and Unitarians to 
confer in regard to cases where friction may 
arise in missionary operations. The following 
communication we have received from him; and, 
as the Universalist Leader printed, before the 
late Universalist Convention, Dr. Sweetser’s 
statements at length, while the Register has 
given comparatively little space to the discus- 
sion, we think it only fair to let Dr. Sweetser 
have the benefit of our columns. 


There was no question of greater importance 
before the recent session of our General Con- 
vention than that which related to the Unitarian 
overture, and the convention took no action of 
greater importance than that by which it speedily 
settled the question. It was very evidently the 
question in which not only the delegates, but 
our people in general, were most intensely inter- 
ested; and they had a right to be informed in 
the clearest possible manner as to what was done 
about it. But a great many of them, even yet, 
have not received such information. As there 
was no discussion of the question on the floor of 
the convention, some of the delegates them- 
selves were more or less mystified as to the 
exact meaning of the action which was taken, 
and its bearing upon the original question, while 
our people at large were for the most part de- 
pendent on such misleading reports of it as ap- 
peared in the newspapers. They should have 
been fully informed, it would seem, in the “con- 
vention number” of the Universalist Leader. 
Good denominational journalism demanded that 
the whole matter be set forth in its columns so 
fully and so prominently as to leave no room for 
any misunderstanding concerning it. 

Unfortunately, no such treatment of the sub- 
ject has appeared in the Leader. Its report of 
the proceedings of the convention—not written, 
we understand, by the editor-in-chief—was suffi- 
ciently accurate as far as it went, but was neces- 
sarily incomplete; and the only conspicuous 
editorial references to the subject were such as 
threw no light on it, but rather tended to darken 
it. The Christian Register’s references to the 
matter have been even less illuminating. In- 
deed, if they had been intended not to reveal, 
but to conceal, the truth, the phraseology in 
which they are couched would have answered 
the purpose. 

The report which was adopted by our General 
Convention was not the report of the joint com- 
mittee, and there is good reason for believing 
that a majority of the members of our own part 
of that committee are not now at all sorry that, in 
most of its features, their report was rejected. 
The convention adopted something which is 
radically different. It adopted the report of the 
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Committee on Official Reports, which expressly 
forbids such co-operative action as the joint 
committee recommended. 

- To say, therefore, as the Leader says, that “the 
Unitarian Co-operative Commission was estab- 
lished with great unanimity,” and that “the ques- 
tion of Unitarian co-operation was satisfactorily 
settled by the adoption of the recommendation 
_that the joint commission be appointed,” and 
that thereby “the two denominations come into 
new relations,” is surely not to hew very close to 
the line. A strictly accurate statement would be 
that a committee was appointed to act, in con- 
junction with a similar committee of Unitarians, 
as a board of arbitration in cases of conflict and 
friction between representatives of the two de- 
nominations,—that, and only that. The con- 
vention established no new relation between 
itself and the Unitarian denomination. It em- 
phatically refused to do so, and simply took what 
was meant to be remedial action with reference 
to the existing conflict and friction between 
them,—which is chiefly, if not solely, due to 
Unitarian aggressions, as has been ‘abundantly 
shown. 

Not, therefore, for the benefit of the commit- 
tee which was appointed, who presumably un- 
derstood the convention’s action, but for that 
of the Universalist people in general, the follow- 
ing article was written and sent to the editor of 
the Universalist Leader, who returned it with 
a courteous refusal to publish it. 


HOW THE MATTER NOW STANDS WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO THE UNITARIAN OVERTURE. 


Apparently, there is considerable misunder- 
standing as to the action of our General Con- 
vention at Buffalo concerning the overture of 
the American Unitarian Association and the 
report of the joint committee which was ap- 
pointed two years ago to consider the matter. 
The week after our convention the Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D., published in the Christian Register 
the following statement :— 

“The action of the Universalist General Con- 
vention at its meeting in Buffalo last week, 
promptly and heartily accepting the overtures 
of this Association and appointing the members 
of the proposed joint committee, isa unique and 
significant event in the history of Christian fel- 
lowship. The original proposition was made at 
a meeting of this association two years ago, in- 
viting the Universalist General Convention to 
join with the Association in appointing a Con- 
ference Committee to devise some basis tor 
closer fellowship, and for the promotion of the 
intellectual agreements and deep faiths of the 
heart which bind these two communions to- 
gether. In October, 1899, this proposal was 
accepted by the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. The Conference Committee was duly ap- 
pointed, and in December, 1899, met and passed 
certain recommendations to carry out the pur- 
pose of the resolutions. The report of the 
Conference Committee was adopted by the 
American Unitarian Association at the annual 
metting in May, 1900. It has now been adopted 
by the Universalist General Convention, and 
the joint commission will soon hold its first 
meeting for organization and the planning of 
work before it.” ; 

The Universalist Leader of November 2, 
while correctly reporting thé proceedings of 
the convention, did not give a conspicuous | an 
place to the resolution which was actually 
‘passed by the convention with reference to 
this important matter, but simply printed it in 
ieee type 98 & part of the repert of the Com- 
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mittee on Official Reports, and elsewhere stated, 
editorially, that “the Unitarian Co-operative 
Commission was established with great una- 
nimity.” 

Supposing that the inaccuracy of Dr. Eliot’s 
statement was due to lack of time for correct 
information, we waited with some interest for 
the next number of the Register. But, behold, 
instead of containing a confession of error and 
a correct statement of the case, it makes no 
reference to Dr. Eliot’s article or to the actual 
wording of either the overture or the joint com- 
mittee’s report, but says, editorially: ‘Because 
the Universalist Convention meets only once in 
two years, it has not been possible to get a deci- 
sion concerning the full acceptance of the Uni- 
tarian overture. A committee of five was 
appointed by the Unitarian Association, and re- 
appointed. A commitee of five was appointed 
two years ago by the Universalist Convention; 
but no one had authority, or was willing to 
exert authority, to reappoint the committee 
when the year expired. Only one meeting of 
the joint committee was held. Now the matter 
has been referred again to the Universalist 
Convention; and, in spite of a preliminary ef- 
fort to prevent the acceptance of the plan, it 
was carried with unanimity.” The editor then 
publishes the resolution which our convention 
adopted, and implies that it is identical with the 
report of the joint committee, asserting that, 
“although a protest was made in advance 
against it,” it “was passed without discussion.” 

Now let us state the exact facts in so clear a 
form that any one who cares to do so can see 
just how the matter stands. The deadly paral- 
lel column might not be out of place. 

Firstly, here is the original Unitarian overture: 


Resolved, That the interests of pure Christianity can be 
better served bya recognition of the intellectual agreements 
and the deep faiths of the heart, which, beneath all diversity 
of gifts, bind together the Unitarian and the Universalist 
fellowships in bonds of peace and mutual good will. 

Resolved, That this Association presents its fraternal 
greetings to the Universalist General Convention, and 
invites the convention to join with the Association in ap- 
pointing a Conference Committee of jfive representatives 
from each body, which shall consider plans of closer co- 
operation, devise ways and means for more efficient useful- 
ness, and report the result of its deliberations to the Asso- 
ciation and the convention at their next meetings. 


Secondly, here is the report of the joint com- 
mittee, against which a minority of our commit- 
tee protested :— 

“Tt is the sense of this Joint Meeting of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Committees that the 
‘closer co-operation,’ to promote which these 
committees were appointed, is desirable and 
practicable; but, in expressing this judgment, 
this meeting wishes to go on record as not de- 
siring nor expecting to disturb in any way the 
separate organic autonomy of the two denomi- 
tions. We seek co-operation, not consolidation ; 
unity, not union. We therefore make the fol- 
lowing recommendations : — 

“1, That the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist General Convention ap- 
point a permanent Conference Committee of 
five representatives from each body: 

“2, That the members of this Conference 
Committee shall be appointed for terms of two 
years. That it shall meet at the call of the 
chairman at least twice in each year. That it 
shall have power to appoint its own officers, 

and shall, in addition to its communications to 
the churches or conferences with which it may 
have dealings, make report of its proceedings on 
January 1 of each year to the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association and te the 
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trustees of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. 

“3. That this committee shall consider cases 
in which the two denominations are jointly in- 
terested, such as opportunities of instituting 
churches or missions in new fields, circulation 
of tracts (literature), or other endeavors to pro- 
mote our common ‘intellectual agreements and 
deep faiths of the heart,’ and shall consider all 
cases of conflict of interest, duplication of mis- 
sionary efforts, or other occasions of friction be- 
tween the representatives of the two bodies, and 
recommend appropriate action to the Church, 
Conference, Convention, or Missionary Board 
having jurisdiction in the case. 

“4. That, whenever local conditions permit, 
the ministers and the churches of the two de- 
nominations hold occasional joint meetings for 
the purpose of aggressively and positively urg- 
ing upon the people the principles of Christian 
life and faith.” 

And, thirdly, here is the report which was 
adopted by our General Convention as it came 
from the Committee on Official Reports, to 
whom both of the other reports were referred : 

“The Board of Trustees, in declining to 
authorize the joint committee of conference with 
the American Unitarian Association to exercise 
temporarily the functions of a proposed perma- 
nent committee to be created by the two denom- 
inational bodies, took the only course that was 
open to them under the constitution and laws of 
the General Convention. 

“We recommend the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five, of whom the General Superin- 
tendent shall be one, biennially, to confer with 
a like committee of the American Unitarian 
Association, with the distinct understanding, 
however, that such committee shall not have or 
exercise joint missionary functions ; that it shall 
be its duty only to consider cases where there 
may be a conflict of interests, duplications of 
missionary efforts, or where ‘friction’ has arisen 
or is likely to arise between the representatives 
of the two bodies; that it shall endeavor to pro- 
mote harmony by judicious and Christian coun- 
sel, and that, in case of failure to secure 
harmor ious results, it shall report, with recom- 
mendations, if it sees fit, to the Board of Trus- 
tees.” 

Now what resemblance is there between the 
original overture, the report of the joint com- 
mittee, and the recommendation which was 
adopted by our convention? In only one point 
is there an agreement between them; namely, as 
to the appointment of a committee to consider 
cases of conflict or other occasions of friction 
between the two bodies. Everything in the re- 
port of the joint committee that referred to the 
assumed “intellectual agreements and deep 
faiths of the heart,” or to joint efforts for the 
establishment of churches and missions, or the 
circulation of literature, or even to the holding 
of occasional joint meetings, was stricken out 
by the convention ; and the functions of the joint 
committee were strictly confined to the preven- 
tion of conflict and friction between the two 
bodies. To call it a co-operative commission is 
misleading. It is simply an arbitration commit- 
tee. There is not even a requirement that it 
shall hold any meetings or that it shall make 
any reports unless it sees fit to do so. Its work 
may be done by correspondence entirely. 

' How much it will accomplish remains to be 
seen. Some of us voted against the resolution 
to appoint such a committee,—although, obvi- 
ously, no protest was made in advance against 
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it,—chiefly because we feared what to some ex- 
tent has already resulted, that such action would 
be misinterpreted, and construed as co-operation 
by the secular press and the public in general. 
But, on the whole, we are very well satisfied 
with the outcome of the matter, and gladly 
admit that the committee may be useful in pro- 
tecting our churches and preserving our prop- 
erty. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that nothing has 
yet been published, or in any way brought to my 
notice, which materially shakes the truth of any 
of my former statements concerning this impor- 
tant business, and that I am ready to assist the 
joint committee with the evidence at my dispo- 
sal, which has considerably increased since my 
previous publication. 

EpwIn C, SWEETSER. 


Protestantism.” 


BY DR. ADOLPH HARNACK. 


Protestantism was not only a Reformation, 
but also a Revolution. From the legal point of 
view the whole church system against which 
Luther revolted could lay claim to full obedi- 
ence. It had just as much legal validity in 
Western Europe as the laws of the state them- 
selves. When Luther burnt the papal bull, he 
undoubtedly performed a revolutionary act,— 
revolutionary, not in the bad sense of a revolt 
against legal ordinance, which is also moral 
ordinance as well, but certainly in the sense of a 
violent breach with a given legal condition. It 
was against this state of things that the new 
movement was directed, and it was to the fol- 
lowing chief points that its protest in word and 
deed extended. Firstly, it protested against 
the entire hierarchical and priestly system in 
the Church, demanded that it should be 
abolished, and abolished it in favor of a com- 
mon priesthood and an established order, formed 
on the basis of the congregation. What a range 
this demand had, and to what an extent it inter- 
fered with the previously existing state of 
things, cannot be told in a few sentences. To 
explain it all would take hours. Nor can we 
here show how the various arrangements actu- 
ally took place in the Evangelical Churches. 
That is not a matter of fundamental importance; 
but what is of fundamental importance is that 
the “divine” rights of the Chureh were abolished. 

Secondly, it protested against all formal, ex- 
ternal authority in religion,—against the author- 
ity, therefore, of councils, priests, and the whole 
tradition of the Church. That alone is to be 
authority which shows itself to be such within, 
and effects a deliverance; the thing itself, 
therefore, the Gospel. Thus Luther also pro- 
tested against the authority of the letter of the 
Bible; but we shall see that this was a point on 
which neither he nor the rest of the reformers 
were quite clear, and where they failed to draw 
the conclusions which their insight into funda- 
mentals demanded. 

Thirdly, it protested against all the tradi- 
tional arrangements for public worship, all rit- 
ualism, and every sort of “holy work.” As it 
neither knows nor tolerates, as we have seen, 
any specific form of worship, any material sacri- 
fice and service to God, any mass and any works 
done for God and with a view to salvation, the 
whole traditional system of public worship, with 
its pomp, its holy and semi-holy articles, its 


*From ‘What is Christianity?’ Published by G. P. 
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gestures and processions, came to the ground. 
How much could be retained in the way of form 
for esthetic or educational reasons was, in com- 
parison with this, a question of entirely second- 
ary importance. 

Fourthly, it protested against sacrament- 
alism. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper it left 
standing, as institutions of the primitive Church, 
or,as it might be, of the Lord himself; but it 
desired that they should be regarded either as 
symbols and marks by which the Christian is 
known or as acts deriving their value exclu- 
sively from that message of the forgiveness of 
sins which is bound up with them. All other 
sacraments it abolished, and with them the 
whole notion of God’s grace and help being ac- 
cessible in bits, and fused in some mysterious 
way with definite corporeal things. To sacra- 
mentalism it opposed the Word; and to the 
notion that grace was given by bits, the convic- 
tion that there is only one grace,— namely, to pos- 
sess God himself as the source of grace. It was 
not because Luther was so very enlightened that 
in his tract “On the Babylonian Captivity” he 
rejected the whole system of sacramentalism,— 
he had enough superstition left in him to enable 
him to advance some very shocking conten- 
tions,— but because he had had inner experi- 
ence of the fact where “grace” does not endow 
the soul with the living God himself it is an 
illusion. Hence for him the whole doctrine of 
sacramentalism was an infringement of God’s 
majesty and an enslavement of the soul. 

Fifthly, it protested against the double form 
of morality, and accordingly against the higher 
form; against the contention that itis particu- 
larly well-pleasing to God to make no use of the 
powers and gifts which are part of creation. 
The reformers had a strong sense of the fact 
that the world passes away wich the lusts there- 
of. We must certainly not represent Luther as 
the modern man cheerfully standing with his feet 
firmly planted on the earth. On the contrary, 
like the men of the Middle Ages, he had a 
strong yearning to be rid of this world and to 
depart from the “vale of tears.” But, because 
he was convinced that we neither can nor ought 
to offer God anything but trust in him, he ar- 
rived, in regard to the Christian’s position in the 
world, at quite different theses from those which 
were advanced by the grave monks of previous 
centuries. As fastings and ascetic practices had 
no value before God and were of no advantage 
to one’s fellow-men, and as God is the Creator 
of all things, the most useful thing that a man 
can do is to remain in the position in which God 
has placed him. This conviction gave Luther a 
cheerful and confident view of earthly ordi- 
nances, which contrasts with, and actually got 
the upper hand of, his inclination to turn his 
back upon the world. 

He advanced the definite thesis that all posi- 
tions in life — constituted authority, the married 
state, and so on, down to domestic service — 
existed by the will of God, and were, therefore, 
genuinely spiritual positions in which we are to 
serve God. A faithful maid-servant stands 
higher with him than a contemplative monk. 
Christians are not to be always devising how 
they may find some new paths of their own, bu 
to show patience and love of neighbor within 
the sphere of their given vocation. Out of this 
there grew up in his mind the notion that all 
worldly laws and spheres of activity have an 
independent title. It is not that they are to be 
merely tolerated, and have no right to exist 
until they receive it from the Church. No! 
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they have rights of their own, and they form the 
vast domain in which the Christian is to give 
proof of his faith andlove. Nay, they are even 
to be respected in places whieh are as yet igno- 
rant of God’s revelation in the Gospel. 

It was thus that the same man who asked 
nothing of the world, so far as his own personal 
feelings were concerned, and whose soul was 
troubled only by thought for the Eternal, de- 
livered mankind from the ban of asceticism. He 
was thereby really and truly the life and origin 
of a new epoch; and he gave it back a simple 
and unconstrained attitude toward the world 
and a good conscience in all earthly labor. This 
fruitful work fell to his share, not because he 
secularized religion, but because he took it so 
seriously and so profoundly that, while in his 
view it was to pervade all things, it was itself to 
be freed from everything external to it. 


A Clergyman’s Callers. 


ile 


There is one phase of the life of a city clergy- 
man as little known among the laity as it is well 
known among members of the professions: that 
is the way in which his time is taken up by calls 
made on him, at his home, between Sundays. 
I happen to minister to one of the so-called 
“wealthy city churches,” and of such calls I 
have had my share. During the past year I 
have kept, partly for my own amusement, partly 
for the purpose of composing this article, a 
record of the names and errands of persons who 
have rung my door bell. There have been just 
seven hundred of them.{ They consumed two 
hundred hours of time, and their requests for 
money total up a million dollars. : 

Of these persons there were three classes: it 
is only of the third I wish to write. First, there 
were about a hundred members of my congrega- 
tion, upon errands strictly personal. Nothing 
must be said of these: they are the “joy and 
crown of rejoicing” of a pastor’s life. Some of 
their stories involved the deepest tragedies of 
life; but vulgar would he be, indeed, who could 
portray such things for public scrutiny. Secondly, 
there were a hundred calls for help from worthy 
persons in real need. Nothing may be said of 
these, either: they are the kind of poor that 
“ye have always with you.” Some were worthy, 
and many were helped. But the remaining five 
hundred were total strangers. 

Of such strangers, in turn, there are two 
classes: first, roughly speaking, those who are 
freaks; and, secondly, those who are frauds. 
One group comprises persons who are honest 
enough, but who are, for some reason, and on 
some one subject, deluded,—queer; the other 
group, persons who are dishonest,—bad. These 
try by one method or another to impose on 
charitable people through the medium of clergy- 
men, who act as agents for those people in the 
distribution of their alms, 

Chief among the first group come those queer 
requests for information or advice. For ex- 
ample: There was one man just out of the 
Orthopedic Hospital, who wanted to know if I 
knew where he could hire a cork foot. There 
was a man, evidently insane, who carried what 
he assured me was a valid bill for two million 
dollars against Mr. Carnegie for wages (!) and 
wanted to know how he could employ a lawyer. 
Another man came in a matter-of-fact way to 
ask if I thought fifty dollars might be offered as 
a bribe to the trustees of an adjoining church 
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to get for him the position of sexton. But per- 
haps the strangest case of all was that of a one- 
legged man, wearing one shoe, who came to me 
to ask if I knew any other one-legged man to 
whom he could sell, now and then, his unused 
shoe. 

Again, there are those persons with requests 
for money for queer uses. For example: A 
woman once wanted to borrow five dollars, 
which sum, she assured me, was sufficient to 
stock and equip a candy store, the income from 
which would support herself and three children. 
There was a man who had long been out of 
work, who wanted to borrow one dollar with 
which to buy a stock of tin horns to sell on the 
street at profit on the night following election 
day. But here, again, perhaps the strangest 
case was that of a man who came to tell me 
that, as a book agent, he had been canvassing 
for orders for the Bible. Not having met with 
success, he explained that the reason was that 
“the Bible was played out.” He therefore 
wanted to borrow a quarter to invest in some 
sort of a sample mouse-trap, the need for which, 
he thought, would be “abiding, permanent, per- 
petual, and perennially recurring.” 

Still, again, there are those persons with queer 
schemes. Chief among these are authors and 
patentees. The first wish to have books printed, 
and must have money to deposit with the pub- 
lisher. Of these the name is legion, and the 
titles of the books range through a field as wide 
as do the merits of their contents. One woman 
bore the manuscript of a volume which, she 
assured me, would take the town by storm, of 
which the title was to be “The Church of the 
Three Thousandth Century.’’ She tried to bar- 
gain with me by offering, on condition that I 
lend her money, to make out of me the “Gay 
Young Parson” in the story. Aman approached 
me one day with a proposition to sell out the 
copyright of a newly-discovered recipe for “the 
elixir of life.” The poor old fellow looked so 
forlorn that I gave him three dollars and sent 
him off. He left behind his paper, which, when 
he had gone, I opened up, and read therein: 
“The Book says, ‘Not a hair of your head shall 
perish.’ Therefore to live always is a simple 
matter: Never have your hair cut.” There was 
another old man who wanted money to secure a 
patent on a new kind of refrigerator, the peculi- 
arity of which was that it needed no ice; but 
again the climax came with a man who offered 
to sell me all the rights and titles in a patent for 
a “horseless sleigh.” 

So there are the persons with queer things to 
sell. One man wanted to unload on me a 
thousand shares of stock in a phosphate mine 
on the West (!) Coast of China. A woman 
came one day to borrow money to relieve a tem- 
porary difficulty, offering to give as security 
a lease that she said she held for twenty 
thousand acres of oil land in Cuba. There have 
been men with books and music, organs, furni- 
ture and lamps, upholstery and fixtures of all 
kinds appropriate to use in church. Of all this 
class the most unusual was a man who wanted 
to sell to the trustees of the parish, for a thou- 
sand dollars, a plot of ground which, he assured 
me, would be an ideal spot for a private ceme- 
tery: it was in the most extreme south-western 
corner of the State of Texas. 

_ Finally, there are those persons who come on 

; personal business interviews with the clergyman 
Chief among these are book agents. 
ct in order of persistency are representatives 
if life insurance companies, and following these 
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the men with schemes to sell you foreign cloth 
with which to have your clothes made up by 
home tailors. Last of all, and at the same 
time most persistent of all agents who approach 
the clergy, and least of all known among the 
laity, is the solicitor of this or that “Sermon 
Factory,” so called, who offers to prepare for 
you, by order, from Sunday to Sunday, your two 
weekly sermons. Truly, as the Frenchman 
once replied to his friend who assured him that 
“it takes all kinds of people to make a world,” 
I, too, could say, “Yes; and they are all here.” 
The Independent. 


William Ellery Channing. 


BY REV, A. W. JACKSON. 


Years ago, in the brave days when I read the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 1 occasionally 
came upon poetry written by William Ellery 
Channing. It was not easy poetry, I am not 
sure that I understood it. Indeed, I am quite 
sure that I did not. It was, however, genuine 
poetry, and it solaced and uplifted as genuine 
poetry always will; and, though I read it but 
casually, lines of it to this day cling to my 
memory. But who was William Ellery Chan- 
ning? My first thought was of cur great divine, 
and I began to read with a suspicion, which of 
course very quickly disappeared, that the lines 
were fished out of his literary remains. But if 
not the divine, who was he? There was no one 
near who could tell me. SoTI carried the ques- 
tion with me, thinking that in my reading I 
should find the answer. Not only was this not 
the case, but I had lived six or seven years in 
the same village with him before I discovered 
him. 

My experience was in its kind a common one, 
and I tell it to illustrate an elusiveness which 
pertained to this man. He suggests certain 
characters met by Dante in Paradise, who shed 
light, but were themselves invisible. His light, 
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too, however pure its beam, was not for common: 
eyes. He bore the name of our great divine 
with peculiar right ; for he was his nephew,— his 
last nephew, it may be well to say. He was 
| born in Boston in 1818, and was educated in 
part in the Boston Latin School, where he had 
Charles Sumner for teacher. He wasfor a time 
at Harvard College, but did not graduate. 
When twenty-one years of age, he went to IIli- 
nois, and lived eighteen months in a log hut built 
on the prairie by his own hands. From this 
hermitage he moved to Cincinnati, where for a 
short time he had a newspaper connection. 
When twenty-five, he returned to Massachusetts, 
married and settled in Concord, which was his 
home for'the fifty-nine years yet allowed him. 

After this he had two brief newspaper con- 
nections, which to one of his intellectual tastes 
could hardly have been congenial. As a youth 
of twenty-two, probably while yet in his hut on 
the Illinois prairie, he had borne aid to the Dial, 
then in the earlier period of its brief and heroic 
history ; and later he gave valued assistance to 
William T. Harris in his struggle with the Jour- 
nal of Speculative Philosophy. His real record, 
however, is nine volumes of verse and prose, 
which attest a fair degree of literary productivity. 
His best known poem is probably “The Wan- 
derer,” and in it are passages of deep insight 
and rare beauty. His best known prose is prob- 
ably a volume on “Thoreau.” 

He was a man of rare culture, and of poetic 
capabilities that were fine and high. He had an 
eye for outward nature which he painted with 
verisimilitude. He was a poet, too, of interior 
sensibilities which he touched with faithful pen. 
His verse, however, while it might please the 
thoughtful, could not win the thoughtless. In 
earlier years he knew the smile of Emerson, and 
of others of the noble company of which Emer- 
son was the centre. He had, however, no gift 
of popularity. Hence the inevitable result. In 
his nine volumes who takes the trouble to ex- 
plore shall find riches to reward his toil, yet it 
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would be difficult to recall another poet who is 
so little known. : 

As a man, he was hardly less known than as a 
poet, and this because his interests were so 
purely reflective, so little personal. Seclusion 
was his element, and into it few were ever suf- 
fered to intrude. This seems to have been not 
so much a matter of choice as a necessity of his 
nature. Mr. Sanborn tells us that “he chose a 
recluse life, not from misanthropy, but because 
he was so constituted as to admit of no other”; 
and he quotes and applies to him these lines of 
Wordsworth: 

“He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noonday grove; 


And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 


As old age crept on, he went to the home of Mr 
Sanborn, in the seclusion of which he was lost, 
not only to the sight, but almost to the memory 
of his fellow-townsmen. It has been pathetic 
in moving among those who should have been 
his friends to observe how little they know of 
him. For most part they have been able to tell 
of an eccentricity or two of years gone by, but 
next to nothing of what he did or was. In this 
I mean no reproach of my neighbors: it would 
have been the same anywhere. Hide-and-seek 
is a pretty game for children, but among men 
they who insist on hiding will rarely long be 
sought. 

His funeral, December 26, was in the First 
Parish Meeting-house, whence so many of dis- 
tinguished name have been carried. The organ 
pealed forth notes of tenderness, there were 
Scripture reading and prayer by the minister, 
fitting selections from his poems were read. An 
address was delivered by Mr. Sanborn, which 
concealed no limitation and indulged in no 
eulogy, but was tinged with sympathy and faith- 
ful in appreciation. 

Mr. Channing married a sister of Margaret 
Fuller. A considerable family were born to 
them, of whom are Dr. Walter Channing of 
Brookline and Prof. Edward P. Channing of 
Harvard University. There were sorrowful 
passages in his life, which probably have their 
explanation, not in his conditions, but in him- 
self; and, as they obtrude upon the memory, 
it is pleasant to be able to quote these words of 
Mr. Sanborn: “In the seven-and-forty years that 
I have known him intimately, though much was 
seen that I would have changed, had change 
been possible, I ever found him worthy of 
friendship.” 


Concorp, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


NOTES, 


On December 29 Mr. Roger S. Forbes spoke 
to the young people of the Third Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. These young people are thinking of 
forming a union, and we hope they may carry 
out their plan and that we may welcome them 
into the National Society in the near future. 

Friday evening, January 3, there was a meet- 
ing held by the Unity Club of West Roxbury, 
Mass., in the interest of the National Union, 
Miss Melvin and Mr. Atherton spoke to a ve 
attentive audience. Miss Melvin told what the 
single unions can do, and Mr. Atherton took up 
the work of the organization as a whole. 

Sunday, January 5, Miss Melvin spoke to the 
Union at Billerica. The young people became 
very much interested and very enthusiastic over 
the work of the National Union, and have deter- 
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mined, as their share in this work, to send in 
a much larger contribution toward the support 
of the society than ever before. A few words 
spoken directly to our unions, as in this case, 
makes them realize more deeply the opportuni- 
ties they have before them. We only wish it 
were possible to reach in this personal way every 
union at least once a year. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for January 19, “The Bible as History.” 
References: “Keep the Bible,” James Freeman 
Clarke; “Is the Bible Infallible?” J. T. Sunder- 
land; “The Bible in Theology,” William W. 
Fenn. 

(These may be obtained free by applying to 
the Book-room, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.) 


What is the Bible? and where did it come 
from? ‘The Bible” means “The Book,” and it 
it is “the Book of books.” No other scriptures 
of man compare with it for wide, deep, ever- 
growing influence. It is the highest work of its 
class,—that is, of the sacred writings of man- 
kind; and these sacred writings are, among all 
other writings, the most important and influ- 
ential. Every commanding race has been di- 
rected and controlled by its sacred writings. 

But for various reasons the Bible stands 
above them all. The others are the books of 
particular races,—of the Hindus only, or the 
Mongols or the Persians or the Chinese; but 
the Bible has a constituency composed of all the 
races of the world. The others are either nar- 
row or shallow in some directions: the Bible is 
a fountain whose waters feed intellect, heart, 
life, promoting the highest worship, as well as 
the largest humanity. If, then, we ask, “What 
is the Bible?” the answer is, “The Word of 
God.” But this answer takes two shapes. 

One answer says: it is “The Word” by being 
inspired throughout by God, in every book, 
every page, every chapter, every verse, every 
word. 

The other answer to the question, “How is 
the Bible the Word of God?” is that it is filled 
with the Spirit of God. As we read the Old 
Testament, we everywhere feel the presence of 
divine power and justice ruling the world. It 
is a revelation everywhere of Divine Law. As 
we read the New Testament, we are in the pres- 
ence of a heavenly Father of infinite tenderness, 
who pours blessings on the good and evil, and 
desires to save every child. The Old Testament 
is inspired by the sense of divine law, the New 
Testament by the sense of divine love. But its 
unity, its sacredness, its power, is of the spirit, 
not the letter. There is no infallibility about its 
geology, astronomy, or history; but its spirit is 
everywhere one. .. . That spirit needs no support 
from dogmas or theories of a supposed infalli- 
bility. The Bible may be proved full of errors 
as regards science, often wrong in its chronol- 
ogy and history. Its saints may be very imper- 
fect characters, its prophets mistaken in their 
predictions, its apostles men of like passions 
with ourselves, and sometimes going astray. 
But what is the chaff to the wheat? The power 
of the Bible is that it brings God to man and 
lifts man to God, that it shows a providence 
reaching through all history, and whose ever- 
lasting arms are below all things,—a father 
whose love comes down into the heart of every 
child, who cares for us all. 

Kingdoms fall, institutions perish, civilizations 
change, human doctrines disappear, but the 
imperishable truths which pervade and sanctify 
the Bible shall bear it up above the flood of 
change and the deluge of years.—/. #. Clarke. 

Why should we fear to know or to speak the 
truth regarding such a book? Grant that in the 
light of the Higher Criticism we see the Bible 
to contain a large element of legend, as it cer- 
tainly does, what of that? The same scholar- 
ship shows that it contains a still larger element 
of reliable and valuable history. And the 
legends themselves become of great value as 
soon as we confess them to be legend, and give 
up the foolish task of trying to make history 
out of them.— J. 7: Sunderland. 

The time is coming—may we hasten it! — 
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when this dear book shall take its rightful place 
as a manual of devotion instead of a text-book 
in theology, as a friend of the spirit instead of 
a despot over the intellect, helping us to open 
our ears to the present messages of the eternal 
Spirit and our eyes to the unending parable of 
nature: and, more than all, putting and keeping 
us all in that great current of revelation issuing 
from Mount Zion, which is steadily growing 
nearer to the perfect knowledge and fellowship 
of God.— William W. Fenn. 


Che Sunday School. 


It is well known by educators that the bio- 
graphical form of teaching is always the most 
interesting. This is equally true of the young 
and old. A few years ago the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society published a book by Rev. 
F. B. Mott, entitled “A Short History of Unitari- 
anism since the Reformation.” It has had an 
honorable career. A renewal and a revival 
may be credited to it with the beginning of the 
new year, inasmuch as a new edition has been 
issued. The first edition appeared in heavy 
cloth covers. The present edition is in paper 
covers, just as tasteful, and for the main pur- 
pose more useful. The price is reduced from 
fifty cents a single copy to thirty cents, and the 
rate by the dozen is $3. 

The plan of this excellent work is greatly bio- 
graphical. Certain leaders in the Unitarian 
movement, like Parker, Emerson, Martineau, 
are considered. The main facts of their lives are 
given, the chief work they did as thinkers and 
preachers, and the total outcome of all this trib- 
utary element is indicated. There seems to be an 
awakened desire in our churches to know about 
our doctrines and history. This desire differs 
from the spirit existing twenty-five years ago. It 
is broader and deeper. The desire to which I 
refer is not a search for belligerent material. It 
is an appreciative study. It seeks to relate 
Unitarianism correctly with whatever makes for 
the true development of Christian faith. There- 
fore, we may hail this aroused feeling as some- 
thing wholesome and praiseworthy. It has not 
the acid of sectarianism, but rather the sweet- 
ness and light of catholicity. 


In all large cities there is a great deal of Sun- 
day-school mission work done. No one knows 
the value of it unless they have entered in and 
labored. The human nature revealed in such 
peculiar movements is not without fertility. 
There is a certain responsiveness and worth 
beyond the ordinary estimate. For instance, in 
those Sunday-schools where the newsboys are 
to be found, I venture my faith and indorse- 
ment. This may seem a most difficult and du- 
bious phase of Sunday-school mission work. 
Newsboys are famously noisy and aggressive. 
But the following incident, only one among 
many, testifies to the genuine qualities of these 
boys often called “Arabs of the Street” : — 

na certain newsboys’ home in Boston there 
recently was a waif who, on account of his thin 
form, was called “Skinny” by the other boys. 
The name, which at first was given him in deri- 
sion, became his accepted cognomen,—in fact the 
only one by which he was known. The lad in 
time came to be a great favorite with his fellows, 
and on their lips “Skinny” had the sound of a 
pet title. When the boy died, he had among 
them the sincerest of mourners. They resolved 
that on his coffin there should be a floral deco- 
ration befitting one whom they loved so well, 
and so they pooled their scanty earnings to buy 
it. It was a pillow they had in mind; but, not 
knowing what it was called, they had to let the 
florist know what they wanted by mapping out 
its shape with their hands. 

When their wish was understood, the florist 
asked them what name or motto they desired to 
have on the pillow, and the unanimous response 
was, “SKINNY.” Shocked at such a su tion, 
the florist said that the name might hurt the 
feelings of the father or mother or brothers or 
sisters. To this the answer was that he hadn’t 
any home folks, and that ‘Aey were the only ones 
to be considered. As they were persistent about 
it, at the funeral the pillow with “SKINNY” on it 
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rested on the coffin, and was lowered with it into 
the grave,—a truer proof of love than many of 
the faultless floral decorations that grace the 
room on funeral occasions in more pretentious 
and elegant circles of society. 

I owe the foregoing story to Dr. Hazard, 
editor of The Pilgrim Teacher. It is this 
same wise editor who takes to task those per- 
functory teachers who fail to rouse interest. 
These teachers can do better, but they are heed- 
less. Dr. Hazard refers to a certain case where 
a teacher gave “a fairly good Bible reading on 
Peace-making.” But the critic adds, “The con- 
ductor of that class did not teach, he preached.” 
There is just the difference. I know how hard 
it is to reach unto the standard, but it must be 
set up and kept in view. The best talent in a 
Sunday-school will go to waste if it is turned 
into preaching, and an average ability will count 
for a great deal if it is poured into teaching. If 
one device will not succeed, then another must 
be tried. The pupils must be made partners in 
the business. The moment the teacher becomes 
a preacher, then his little congregation goes to 
sleep, mentally, if not physically. There is no in- 
superable obstacle. Get the pupils totalk. Stir 
them up with questions that are not immedi- 
ately on the subject, then, when the pupils are 
under some momentum, jump aboard and con- 
duct the train to its proper destination. 

Ithink I have referred before, but not lately, 
to the grave danger involved in story-reading. 
There is no doubt that a good story is a great 
help in class work. It all depends upon when 
and how it is used. If a teacher says to a class, 
“Now, children, if you will behave and recite 
your lesson, I will read you a story at the end,” 
we may be sure of a wasted opportunity. The 
story may be about something totally remote 
from the theme of the day. It is like offering 
candy for the taking of medicine: only I see 
more sense for this habit in the sick-room than 
for the custom referred to in the Sunday-school. 
By all means let us use stories, the more of them 
the better, when they deftly point a moral and 
splendidly illustrate a principle. Always pro- 
vided, since we are teaching in the regular 
course, that the moral and the principle belong, 
for the most part, to that day’s lesson. 

I commend to all interested the just, wise 
words of Mrs. Bradley Gilman, in the preceding 
number of the Register, on the Sunday-school. 
She feels called upon to reply to a critic who 
does not use discrimination in his remarks. In 
charity of judgment, I am willing to believe that 
he does not include Unitarian manuals and 
Unitarian Sunday-schools in his sweeping de- 
nunciation. That being the case, I have not 
felt called upon to make any reply to his utter- 
ances. Mrs. Gilman is not only fair, but accu- 
rate in herstatement. Pedagogical methods are 
being introduced as fast as possible in Unita- 
rian Sunday-schools. The voluntary, fragmen- 
tary, desultory life of a Sunday-school can never 
be brought within the strict rules of the public 
school system. The best we can do is to strive 
for improvement. As for the Sunday-school 
teacher, Mrs. Gilman’s words are just and true. 
Personality, as I had occasion to state recently, 
is virtually the chief factor in Sunday-school 
teaching, and instruction follows next. A 
learned professor might fail where a conse- 
crated woman might succeed. 

EDWARD A. HorTon. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Meetings. 
The Boston Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, at 10.30 A.M., on January 13. 
Rey. F. K. Gifford will preside. Rev. James 


Salloway will give a paper on Cotton Mather. 
All are invited. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet on Friday, January 24, at the First Church 
(Rev. Mr. Lord’s), Providence, R.I., at 10.4 
AM. Rev. A. M. Lord and Mr. Archibal 
Howe speakers a.M., Miss Bertha Langmaid, 
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Mrs. John A. Bellows, and Mrs. Arthur L. 
Weatherly speakers P.m. 


The winter conference and annual meeting of 
the federation of young people’s societies in 
North Middlesex County and vicinity will be 
held in Westford, First Congregational (Unita- 
rian) Parish Church, with the “Robinson Hall 
Union,” Saturday, January 18. Word of wel- 
come by Rev. M.S. Buckingham of Westford ; 
“Ideals of Young People of Fifty Years Ago,” 
Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., of Groton; “Ideals 
for Youth of To-day,” Rev. Herbert H. Mott of 
Nashua; “What Another Year means. Oppor- 
tunities for Working,” Mr. C. E. Davis of Bil- 
lerica Guild; “Alfred, the Great English King,” 
Rev. William Channing Brown of Littleton. 


Churches, 


Boston.—The Sunday services at King’s 
Chapel January 5 were conducted in the morn- 
ing by Rev. George Batchelor and in the after- 
noon by Rev. W. W. Fenn. 

King’s Chapel: Mid-week service on Wednes- 
day, January 15, at noon, will be conducted by 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 


Parker Memorial: The sermon topic by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte for the Sunday evening ser- 
vice January 12 is announced, “Earnest Lives 
and How to live them.” January 15, reception 
tendered the three lady honorary vice-presi- 
dents of the Theodore Parker Fraternity,—Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. It is hoped that Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson also may make 
an address. 


Dorchester.—Christ Church, Rev. G. W. 
Solley: The church was well filled last Sunday 
evening, January 5, the occasion being a new 
year vesper service. Mr. Richmond Frost, or- 
ganist of Channing Church, Dorchester, gave 
an organ recital. The Technology male quar- 
tette sang a variety of classic selections very 
delightfully. The address was made by Rev 
Henry Hallam Saunderson on the subject, “A 
Good New Year.” 


Billerica, Mass.— Rev. Edgar S. Wiers: 
The closing of the yearrgor in the church life gave 
a pleasing record of harmonious work and inter- 
est. That of the Women’s Alliance gave com- 
mendatory results, pecuniarily, socially, and the 
deeper religious touch which the heart stirs the 
hands to accomplish. Mrs. E. S. Wiers is its 
president. At its regular meeting, held Decem- 
ber 20, Mrs. Sarah Heywood Trumbull, presi- 
dent of the Beverly Branch of the Alliance, read 
a paper upon “The Study of the Jewish Relig- 
ion.” The paper was carefully prepared, show- 
ing how the religion of the Hebrews was fo un- 
dation for later exponents of truth. The 
beautiful language, the quiet but expressive 
intonation of the reader, gave an added charm to 
the theme. Rev. Mr. Wiers will speak at the 
next meeting. Miss Edith Melvin of Concord, 
Mass., a director of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, spoke on Sunday evening, January 
5, at the Young People’s Guild. 


Business Notices. 


Newburg, N.¥.—We have a very small Sunday- 
school, but never had such constant and regular attendance 
as since we tried the Stars. Have been away most of the 
summer, but our school has kept together nicely.—Rev, 
J. B. Green. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, 
Racine, Wis. 

A Blend of Excellences.—The Squires Sofa Bed, 
which has long enjoyed the distinction of being the best 
sofa bed in the world, will hereafter be manufactured by 
the Paine Furniture Company, who have combined with 
the Squires patents certain valuable improvements in 
their own possession, heretofore used on their own folding 
beds. The combination of the merits of both these famous 
beds in one construction ought to make a remarkable 
result. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists, 


BOSTON CARPET CONSOLIDATION. 


It turns out that the hint given lately in respect toa 
rumored consolidation of the great carpet interests of 
Boston was well founded. 

It is now learned that the old and large firm at present 
styled the John H. Pray & Sons Company, which has 
been doing business at the Hub for well-nigh 100 years, 
has latterly acquired the business of that other strong 
carpet firm known as Joel Goldthwait & Co., and by so 
doing consolidates in one establishment practically all the 
carpet business of the New England metropolis. 

The Pray Company has long occupied the front rank as 
regards the extent of its sales of both foreign and domestic 
floor coverings; and henceforth, as a result of the new 
consolidation, its supremacy will be even greater. 

Our correspondent, who sends us this information, called 
at the extensive Pray store, 646 to 658 Washington Street, 
opposite Boylston Street, and inquired what effect, if any, 
the consolidation would have upon the purchasing public. 

“‘A beneficial one in all respects,” was the reply. ‘Many 
economies will be made possible through the consolidation, 
the result being that our assortment of patterns will be 
wider, and prices somewhat lower, than has hitherto been 
possible. The gathering of practically the entire carpet 
business of New England into the Pray hands will prove 
of unquestioned advantage to every carpet purchaser.” 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, rst inst.,"by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Fred C. Sanford, of West Brookfield, and Maude E., daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William W. Eaton, of Brookfield. 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Undertakers = 


and Embaimers 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
. . . Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 
A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


«++ CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


GLb ea bares inducements to settlers of liberal religious 

views who desirea fine healthful climate and congenial 
surroundings at H1iGHLAND Sprinos, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, s-cent 
fare, purest water, — groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public ii rary, fire department, and only Unita- 
rian church in Virginia. Address E.S. Reap, HIGHLAND 
Sprincs, Va. 


N educated and refined ‘ese ) lady desires position 
as companion to an elderly lady or invalid. Excel- 
lent references furnished. Address Christian Register 


office. 
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Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The new year finds 
the church united, aggressive, and thoroughly 
interested in its work. A Christmas service 
was held in the church December 22, followed 
by a Sunday-school concert. On Christmas Eve 
a Sunday-school social was held in the vestry. 
An old-fashioned fireplace, built of brick candy 
boxes, took the place of the usual tree. Before 
the distribution of presents a sleight-of-hand 
performer entertained the children for about an 
hour. In December the Women’s Alliance held 
an evening meeting at which Miss Alice Spencer 
Geddes read an interesting and suggestive paper 
upon “The Power of American Women.” New 
interest has been aroused in the sewing meetings 
of the Alliance by combining them with the 
monthly socials. ‘The ladies meet and sew in 
the afternoon. At six o’clock supper is served 
to all members of the parish who choose to 
come, and a simple entertainment is provided 
for the remainder of the evening. 


Charlestown, N.H.—Rev. Walter Knight, 
recently of Rowe, Mass., has accepted a call to 
this parish, succeeding Rev. Thomas D. Howard 
who resigned a few months ago. Mr. Knight 
begins his pastorate with great encouragement 
and every prospect of a successful ministry. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—First Church, Rev. 
George A. Thayer: The subjects of sermons 
announced by the pastor for ical are: Jan- 
uary 5, “The Spirit of a Prophet”; January 12, 
“Heaven”; January 19, “Perfectionism”; Jan- 
uary 26, “Happiness.” 


Holland.—The annual assembly of the Pro- 
testantenbond, when English Unitarians were so 
well represented by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
was held at Utrecht this year, The power and 
intelligence of the “Moderns” in Holland cannot 
be gainsaid by any one who is brought into close 
contact with their leading men. It is hoped 
that the International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Thinkers and Workers will meet 
in Holland in September, 1903. There could 
be no more fitting place selected. It is a con- 
venient centre for visitors from England and 
from all over Europe. The presence of Prof. 
Eerdmans of Leiden, Mr. Fleischer of Broek- 
op-Langendjk, and Mr. Hugenholtz of Ams- 
terdam, who attended the London meetings, 
would make us feel that we were among 
friends when we arrived in Holland. Mr. 
Chavannes, pastor of the French Walloon 
Church at Leiden, writes to say that he trusts 
the next meeting of the Council will be held in 
Holland; and he adds, “If I am alive, I shall 
have the great pleasure of attending it.”—Uvi- 
tarian World. 


Milton, Mass.—First Parish Church, Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins: On Sunday, December 29, 
Mr, Stebbins exchanged with Rev. F. B. Mott of 
Dorchester, who gave a thoughtful and interest- 
ing sermon on the text, “With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto you.” The First 
Parish Recorder of Dec. 30, 1901, gives many in- 
teresting items showing the activities connected 
with the church :— 

“The concert given at the Milton Club 
House on Friday evening, December 20, under 
the auspices of the Finance Committee of the 
Parish Union, was most successful in every way. 
There was a good-sized and appreciative audi- 
ence, and the music was well chosen. Miss 
Whittier gave a generous number of charming 
songs; and Miss Collier—the talented young 
Peer of Kneisel—played with marvellous skill 
and beauty on the violin, accompanied by her 
sister who played delightfully on the piano, 
The amount realized tor the Parish Union 
Treasury was $106.75. 

“The church has been very gracefully dressed 
for the Christmas season with garlands and 
wreaths; and the Christmas services on Sun- 
day, December 22, including the music, were in- 
teresting and appropriate. 

“A Christmas festival for the children of the 
parish was held in the parish parlor, on Satur- 
day afternoon, December 28. About = chil- 
dren were present. There was a Punch and Judy 
show, a Christmas tree, a Santa Claus to dis- 
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tribute presents, and the whole occasion was 
very enjoyable.” 


Needham, Mass.— Rev. William W. Peck 
began his pastorate here in December; and a 
reception was given in the church parlors, on 
the last night of the year, to welcome Mr. and 
Mrs. Peck to the church and to the town. The 
ministers and committees of the evangelical, 
Congregational, and Baptist churches were pres- 
ent by invitation ; and letters of regret were read 
from the ministers of the Methodist, Episcopal, 
and Catholic churches. The Christmas decora- 
tions, the vocal and instrumental music, the col- 
lation, the large company of young and old, and 
especially the cordial greetings and good fellow- 
ship expressed made the occasion an exceed- 
ingly pleasant one. The Christmas tree soci- 
able on Christmas Eve was a most enjoyable 
one. The Sunday-school rejoices in the addition 
to its numbers of two men as teachers, and the 
parish, of five families to the congregation. 
Vesper services on Sunday afternoons are to 
com mence next week, 


Newton, Mass.— At the church in Newton 
Centre from which Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
recently resigned to undertake the work at 
Parker Memorial, Boston, Rev. Morgan Mil- 
ler was duly ordained and installed on Sun- 
day, January 5. At the preliminary council 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., acted as moderator, and 
Rev. Edward Hale as scribe. The following 
order of exercises was carried out: invocation 
by Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks; Scripture reading 
by Rev. William W. Peck; sermon by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Adelbert S. Hudson; charge to the min- 
ister by Rev. Charles W. Wendte; right hand 
of fellowship by Rev. Charles W. Russell; ad- 
dress to the people by Rev. Edward A. Horton; 
greeting from other Christian churches by Rev. 
Everett D. Burr, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Newton Centre. The service was 
largely attended, and after the benediction by 
the new pastor there was general congratulation 
and the feeling that a ministry of great promise 
was well begun. 


Providence, R.I.—The. new Unitarian 
chapel in the beautiful suburb of Elmwood, 
built by the Westminster Church congregation 
in memory of Rev. Augustus Woodbury, is fin- 
ished, and was dedicated with most appropriate 
services on Wednesday evening, January 1. 
The seating capacity was not equal to the at- 
tendance, but even those obliged to stand were 
impressed with the excellence of the observance. 
The order of service was as follows: anthem, 
“The King of Love my Shepherd is,” choir; 
invocation, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer; reading 
of Scripture, Rev. Willard C. Selleck; solo, 
“Ring out, Wild Bells,” Mrs. Annie Dean Peck- 
ham; presentation of building, Charles W. 
Bowen; responsive service of dedication, minis- 
ter and people; hymn of dedication, choir and 
congregation; prayer, Rev. Augustus M. Lord; 
response, choir; sermon, Rev. Francis Tiffany; 
trio, “I will lay me down in peace,” choir; 
hymn, choir and congregation; benediction, Rev. 

. W. Kent. In his admirable address of pres- 
entation of the building, Mr. Charles W. Bowen, 
chairman of the Building Committee, alluded 
touchingly to the character and memory of Dr. 
Woodbury. He reported $7,310 subscribed by 
one hundred and thirty-three contributors. He 
said also: “But, while the building itself is en- 
tirely free of debt, we have anticipated the suc- 
cess of this movement with such confidence that 
we have secured at a cost of $6,000 sufficient 
land for the erection of a church in connection 
with this chapel. Upon this purchase there yet 
remains unprovided for toward $5,000, a pay- 
ment of $1,000 nping pen already made in addi- 
tion to paying for the building. This amount, 
we trust, can be raised in the near future; 
and we confidently appeal to the generosity of 
those who have already done so much, as well 
as to those others who may be desirous of con- 
tributing to the establishment of this memorial, 
for such further additions to our funds as the 
promptings of their hearts shall call forth.” 


Westerly, R.I.—The Westerly Branch of 
the National Alliance desires to express hearty 
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thanks for the generous contributions of fancy 
and useful articles and money for their sale, 
December 12 and 13. They also feel grateful 
for the many expressions of interest and good 
will which accompanied the gifts. The sale was 
a success, netting $100. 


Whitman, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Edward H. Keens: The current issue of the 
Whitman Zimes states: “The Unitarian society 
is to be congratulated and wished a Happy New 
Year. The society has paid every bill to Jan- 
uary I, has a surplus in its treasury, and in the 
past few weeks has paid a good sum on the 
church debt.” The new church organ, which 
was bought a few months ago and paid for, also 
new pew cushions, pulpit and choir draperies, 
add very much to the appearance of the audi- 
torium of the church. The Unity Club for 
young people starts the new year with increased 
attendance, and the Sunday-school and kinder- 
garten are enjoying a similar healthy prosperity. 
One of the finest vesper services ever given in 
town and the best yet given this season in the 
series at the Unitarian church was rendered last 
Sunday evening, at the church, and those that 
attended were most fortunate. 


Worcester, Mass,— South Church, Rev. 
Arthur L. Weatherly: At the special vesper 
service on the evening of January 5,a large con- 
gregation assembled to hear Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body, D.D., who gave an inspiring discourse. 


The Church of the Unity, Frank L. Phalen: 
Impressive services were held here on Sunday, 
December 29, in recognition of the remodelled 
and newly decorated church. Rev. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, D.D., preached a memorial sermon 
in honor of Mrs. Alice Miller Rice in the morn- 
ing ; and in the evening there were addresses by 
Rev. Austin S. Garver, representing the Unita- 
rians, Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, representing 
the Universalists, and Rev, Dr. Hale, represent- 
ing the former ministers of the parish. Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen, the present minister, conducted 
the services; and Senator George E. Hoar, 
always faithful to the Church of the Unity, spoke 
for the laity. : 


Personals. 


The Unitarian World says: “The death of 
Rev. S. Fletcher Williams will cast a gloom 
over the hearts of thousands in many parts of 
India. He was simply beloved there.” 


The sermons of Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills are 
published regularly by the Women’s Alliance of 
the church in Oakland, Cal., under the general 
title “Twentieth Century Religion.” In dainty 
covers these addresses are helpful missionary 
material. Among the recent topics were “The 
Divinity of Man,” “Learning to Love,” “Pro- 
gram for a Merry Christmas.” 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged.... «+++: ssseese+esese+++ $10,710.67 
Dec. 2. North Society, Salem, additional...... 35.00 
3. Society in Yonkers, N.Y.......- 41.15 
3. North Society, Salem, additional 100.00 
4. Society in Montclair, N.J......s00e eee 30.25 
6. Society in Marlboro...+ss+. see eee vers 100.00, 
6. North Society, Salem, additional...... 135.00 
7. Friend, life membership for Rev. Mil- 
ton J. Miller, Geneseo, Ill......... 50.00 
9. Society in Rochester, N.Y....+.... +++ 100.00 
ro. First Parish, Portland, Me., on account, 200.00 
13. Society in Mendon. vasw sees soseeeveeute 15.50 
14. Society in Fitzwilliam, N.H..... a 5.00 
16, North Society, Salem, additional 107.00 
16. Society in Topeka, Kan.......... ne 7.8 
18. Friend in Lincoln........++seeessee cree ’ 2.00 
20. Church of the Messiah, New York....  8,500,00 
20, age n Louisville, +, ON account, 43.20 
20, Miss Eleanor T. Brooks, Palo Alto, - 
o er Viheatitaue eee Pers 20.00 
24. First Congregational Society of Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, additional (in all 
26. All Souls’ Church, Chicago, Ill. 
26. Society in Rutherford, N.J..... 
26. Society in Prospect Harbor, Me. 
26. Society in Berlin. .....s.+ seve sceesesece 
31. First Religious Society of Roxbury, 


The sete een tee enre wees aeeeeeee 


sto: 
. Society in San Diego, Cal 


+ bene eee eee 
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Dec. 12. Bequest of the late Charles L. Young 
EAOGIBOSLON . <dav helt vee deta so de ae ta 5,000. 
12, Gift of H. H. Hunnewell, of Wellesley, 
toward a fund to be called the Ezra 
. Stiles Gannett Fund............++ 
12, Additional gift of H. H. Hunnewell, 
income only to be used...........5 


8 


10,000.00 
10,000.00 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Reports Wanted. - 
- 

The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches de- 
sires to complete its files of printed reports, and 
especially to place duplicates thereof in the Bos- 
ton Public and Athenzum Libraries. Two or 
three of these reports are lacking, notably the 
seventh (1841), the ninth (1843), the twenty- 
eighth (1862), the sixty-second (1896), the sixty- 
fourth (1898). Readers of the Register who may 
possess these missing reports will confer a great 
obligation on the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches if they will send them to its office in 
the Parker Memorial Building, corner of Berke- 
lev and Appleton Streets. Address Rev. C, W. 


Wendte, Secretary of the Benevolent Fraternity 


of Churches. 


Mary Goddard Ellery. 


Miss Ellery, a grand-daughter of William 
Ellery, signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, died in her native place, Newport, R.I., 
on Nov. 22, Igor. 

Miss ! llery was almost to the last moment of 
her life keenly interested in patriotic affairs. A 
member of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and of the 
Colonial Dames of Rhode Island, she was 
always in touch with the aims and efforts of 
both these societies. 

Miss Ellery was for six years a volunteer 
teacher in the first evening school ever estab- 
lished in Newport, and in later years frequently 
saw or heard from those who dated their suc- 


cess in life from the help received from her, 


instructions, 

A relative of Dr. Channing, she had lived all 
her life in the midst of Unitarian influences, the 
late Rev. Charles T, Brooks having been her 
deeply revered pastor. 

The last months of her life were full of suf- 
fering ; but to the end she evinced a cheerful and 
courageous spirit, the outcome of her living 
faith. 

Her funeral took place at her beloved church, 
the Channing Memorial. 


Helen Otis Williams. 


Mrs. Helen Otis Williams died in Santa Bar- 
bara Dec. 23, 1901, after a very brief illness. 

Mrs. Williams was born in Boston; and her 
life was passed for the most part in Massachu- 
setts, until she came to California in 1875. After 
a few years in San Francisco she went to Santa 
Barbara. It was here that she met Mr. Alfred 
Bascom Williams of Virginia, and they were 
married in 1883. This union of North and South 
was a most happy one. In her pleasant home, 
and in this beautiful city, Mrs. Williams found 
the right sphere for the activities of her mind 
and heart. Wise and kind, resourceful and en- 
ergetic,— the best type of New England woman- 
hood,—she made a place for herself in this com- 
munity that seems empty indeed without her. 

She was a loyal and efficient supporter of our 
Unitarian word and work in this city. To pri- 
vate charities and public institutions for social 
help she gave herself unstintedly, but never for- 
got that the Christian church is the fountain 
whence must flow the spirit which sustains all 
these good enterprises, and in the ordering of 
her life it held first place. 

A brave, wise, unselfish woman! A spirit 
that continually triumphed over physical weak- 
ness, and in spite of great weariness and pain 
labored abundantly for good unto others. 

< B.A. G, 
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SQUIRES SOFA BED. 


Opinions differ. 


That goes without saying. 
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' But there are not wanting many furniture experts who aver that the Squires Sofa Bed, as 
made for many years by Sidney Squires, is the best Sofa Bed in the world. 
Mr. Squires has given up the manufacture of this bed, and it will hereafter be made by us. 
We have improved it by the addition of certain valuable features in our possession, and we 
offer it now as the best Sofa Bed without question that has ever been invented. 
In this engraving we show one style of the Squires Sofa Bed, both open and closed. Every 
advantage possessed by the Squires Sofa Bed is here retained, and the list is augmented by the 


best features in our own Folding Beds. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 
3. The Double Harvest. 
4. The Man-like God. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street = 5 . 


Theodore Parker to @ Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, pauls tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and P faa 
the Register Tract Series, 


Boston 


It is entered permanently in 
and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 


Series “To Young Men and Women.” 
8. I. What Life is For. 


10. Il. Education for Life. 

12. Ill. Toney. 

9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 
ity. 


11. The King’s Question. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 

14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 

15. The [llorning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE 81.00 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Plcasantrics. 


Question: “Why is the pugilist Corbett like 
the Boston Elevated Road?” Answer: “Because 
he struck Sullivan square on the neck.”—Prac- 
tical Ideas. 


Wife: “O doctor, Benjamin seems to be 
wandering in his mind.” Doctor (who knows 
Benjamin) : “Don’t trouble about that: he can’t 
go far.” 


Patrolman O’Karsh (who has brought’ home 
his night stick for the first time): “Where’s me 
club?” Mrs. O’Karsh: “Club is it? 
t’ought it was wan o’ thim Ditch sassages, an’ 
it’s D’ilin’ it is.”— Puck. 


“May I ask what the middle ‘S’ in your name 
signifies, Miss Isabel?” “Certainly, Mr. De 
Crashe. It stands for Shazzar.” “Shazzar?” 
“Yes, I was named after an eminent woman 
mentioned in the Scriptures,— Belle Shazzar.”’ 


This actual occurrence’ illustrates the culture 
of the Boston house-maid. My maid came to 
me this morning and said, “Would you kindly 
tell me how to spell physiognomy? I am con: 
fused between anz or an e. I am sending my 
photograph home, and wished to use the 
word.” 


A little girl went into a neighbor’s house one 
day, and some apple-parings lay on a plate on 
the table. After sitting awhile, she said, “I 
smell apples.” “Yes,” the lady replied, “I 
guess you smell these apple-parings on the 
plate.” “No, no,” said she: “’tain’t them I 
smell. I smell whole apples.” 


One of the little ones in a well-trained min- 
ister’s family was very much interested in the 
story of Elisha, the bad small boys, and the she- 
bear, as read by his mother. After a moment’s 
thought, he said: “I wouldn’t have said so to 
Elisha, would you, mamma? I would have 
said, ‘Please go up, thou bald head.’” 


Little Margery, playing with her kitten, got a 
rather severe scratch from the animal. Her lip 
trembled for an instant, and then she assumed 
the commanding attitude and expression that 
her mother had assumed under somewhat simi- 
lar circumstances toward her, and, extending 
her hand, said sternly, “Titty, dive me dat pin.” 
Boston Transcript. 


Dr. Furness told a story of a grand-niece of 
Dr. Franklin, whom he knew in her later days. 
Suffering from rheumatism, it took her some 


time to go downstairs in the wipes “ But 
I say my prayers then,” she said, saves 
time.” This was a touch of the Franklin econ- 


omy that led her grand-uncle to suggest that his 
father should say grace over the pork barrel. 


A Sunday-school teacher asked her class if 
they knew where the Garden of Eden was. One 
little miss held up her hand, and said, “I know.” 
“Well, where is it?” asked the teacher. “West 
of the land of Nod.” “But,” objected the 
teacher, “how do you prove that?” “Because 
the Bible says the land of Nod was east of 


Eden: then, of course, Eden must be west of 
Nod.” Could anything be made plainer than 
that? 


There was once great consternation in the 
office of Zion’s Herald when the writer of an 
obituary article upon a mother in Israel, having 
said in pious phrase that she died and “claimed 
the promises,” was made to aver that she had 
died “and cleared the premises.” And it was 
out at Worcester, Mass., where Rev. George H. 
Hepworth, having declared in a public address, 
“T am not a free lance,” the sedate Spy gave 
him fame by printing the sentence, “I want a 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Mass: 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 


Street. 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
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GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
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PROSPECT HILL SUN Rt ae 


Morty’ , GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. not D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss [D4 OLINE Re CLARK, } Principals. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL Y**mass”"° 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N, T. ALten and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


ee 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Sch mPa 
PP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
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OMINION LINE 
For THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ee a 
The new twin-screw ‘S. Ss. COMMONWEALTH, 13,000 
tons, will sail from Boston to Gibraltar, Naples, and 
Genoa, Fe at to Alexandria, Egypt, 
Ss. S. CAMBROMAN sails Jan. 15, Feb. 26, Apr. 9. 
For rates ay further information, apply to or address 


Richards, Mills & Co., '7'7-81 State St., Boston 
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The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 
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